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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Richmond - - Kentucky 


Teachers of Kentucky! 
You are invited to improve your scholarship and secure credits toward a degree 
or certificate while teaching at full salary. 

EASTERN’S EXTENSION DIVISION 


Offers you the services of highly skilled teachers, members of the regular faculty, 
through Correspondence Courses and Extension Classes. 





PROF. KERNEY M. ADAMS, A.M., 
Director of Extension 


How the Extension Division Serves You: 


1. Correspondence Courses—Same subjects as taught in the college classrooms 
brought to you by mail under same instructors. 


Extension Classes—Taught in your community by a member of our faculty. 
Bureau of Appointments—Assists you in getting a position, free of charge. 
Public School Service—Advice and assistance to teachers. 
Field Service—Brings expert teachers to your community to study and assist 
you with your problems. 
The small fee you pay for a Correspondence Course or Extension Class is only to cover 
the extra cost of extension instruction. 
COME TO EASTERN IF YOU CAN—BRING EASTERN TO YOU IF YOU CAN’T 
Write for Announcement of Correspondence Courses 
H. L. DONOVAN, President. 


MID-SEMESTER OPENS MARCH 31 





Note—This is number 5 of a series of 9 important monthly announcements to appear on this page 
of the Kentucky School Journal. In each of these announcements a special phase of the activities 
of Eastern will be presented. 
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A Complete English Program 


Ginn and Company offer a comprehensive, 1|2-grade list of practical 
books in grammar and composition, and an unusually full selection of 
texts and collections for the study of English literature. For early training 
in grammar there is the Jeschke-Potter-Gillet ‘“‘Better English’’ series— 
Introductory Middle, and Higher Books; for junior high school Tanner's 
“Correct English’; for first years of high school Tanner's “Composition 
and Rhetoric’’; for junior or senior one-half year review and drill Smith, 
Magee, and Seward’s “English Grammar."’ Many Kentucky schools are 
familiar with Long's Literatures; these are available in various combi- 
nations, either with or without Readings. Write for a complete list of 
readers, Children’s Classics, and Standard English Classics. Also avail- 
able—many practical drill pads, and books for special courses. 


GINN and COMPANY 
199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


























GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for TEACHERS 


A GRADUATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPHASIZING 
SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE WORK 


—CALENDAR— 

First Term: March 20 - April 29 
Second Term: April 30 - June 6 
First Term: June 9 - July 18 
Second Term: July 20 - August 27 


Spring Quarter, 1930 { 


Summer Quarter, 9304 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Sprinz Quarter, April 30th, and remain- 
ing through the Summer Quarter, a semester's work may be completed. 


The resources of the college are devoted to the higher training of teachers. Its function 
is to give the most thorough equipment possible to the leaders in all 
phases of public education in the Nation. ; 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT | 





AN EQUALIZATION FUND 


Every parent desires for his child the 
best opportunity tosucceed in life. Fathers 
and mothers all over Kentucky are slaving 
and sacrificing that their children may have 
the chance to acquire the education and 
the background that will make them useful 
members of society. The Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association has built its program 
to reach the child who is not getting an even 
chance. 


There has been introduced into the 
legislature this year a bill to provide 
$1,500,000 to equalize the burden of educa- 
tional opportunity in Kentucky. It is the 
purpose of this fund to make possible the 
payment of the minimum salary for 
teachers of $75.00 a month, a legal require- 
ment that has never been met. 


Kentucky can never have her schools well 
taught until she has properly qualified 
teachers. Properly qualified teachers can- 
not be obtained until we can pay teachers 
salaries that will enable them to live and 
grow professionally. Under the present 
system of distributing the school fund, 
many counties in Kentucky can not hope 
to pay the minimum legal requirement. 
We must have an equalization fund if the 
children in the less wealthy counties of the 
State are to be assured a fair chance in life. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
with its 13,000 members is heartily in favor 
of an equalization fund. It is our earnest 
hope that the present General Assembly will 
give us a good law and a sufficient sum of 
money to correct many of the inequalities 
that now exist in the State. 





STATE EQUALIZING FUNDS 


In view of progress made in the number 
of states appropriating and the amounts 
of money appropriated for equalization 
purposes from State funds recently, an 
article in State School Facts, published by 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
of North Carolina, is of special interest. 


According to the September issue of this 
paper, the equalizing fund is a result of the 
acceptance of the idea that the State is 
obligated to aid in the support of public 
education to the extent of equalizing the 
educational program among the several 
counties. It started as a subsidy to the 
economically backward counties. It has 
grown in amount from year to year until 
in the school year 1928-1929 it was ex- 
tended to all but the ten wealthiest counties 
of the State. In twenty-eight years the 
amount has increased from approximately 
$83,000 to approximately $3,230,000. The 
distribution is based largely on local effort 
measured in terms of the counties’ ability 
to support the State minimum educational 
programs. The exact amount each county 
receives is determined by its need after it 
has made the required effort to carry out the 
State program. Since the local unit of 
school administration in North Carolina is 
the county, it is assumed that all schools 
within the county are equally well pro- 
vided for in the county budget. While 
the number of counties receiving equalizing 
aid has varied during the twenty-eight 
year period, every county has at one time 
or another received aid from the equalizing 
fund. The number participating in 1921- 
1922 was sixty-seven; in 1928-1929, ninety. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING 


In an article on page 24 of this issue of 
the Kentucky SCHOOL JOURNAL may be 
found an article by Superintendent T. O. 
Hall of the Morganfield city schools on the 
system of financial accounting used for the 
extra-curricular activities in the school 
system which he serves. It is simple, 
adequate, and if adopted and used by 
every school system in Kentucky, would 
result in the saving of considerable money 
and criticism. School systems everywhere 
are going to have to adopt some such 
system soon. Mr. Hall has not only pointed 
out to us a problem that we must face but 
has given us an easy and effective solution. 
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WE HOPE SO—BUT WHY DO IT? 


Gladstone once said that ‘‘censure and 
criticism never hurt anybody. If false 
they can’t hurt you unless you are 
wanting in manly character; and if true, 
they show a man his weak points and fore- 
warn him against failure and trouble.” 

Mr. Gladstone, we think, is correct. 
But even though censure and criticism may 
not hurt an individual ultimately, they 
surely work a hardship on any worthy pro- 
gram that individual may be promoting. 
They arouse in the minds of the public 
generally questions as to his integrity and 
good intentions, and they delay, if they do 
not kill, the program for which he is 
working. 

Constructive criticism is always helpful 
and always welcome, but we frequently 
have too much of the type of criticism the 
sole purpose of which is to destroy the good 
name of the individual or of the institution. 
“Right will win’’ we are sure, but in the 
meantime programs suffer because of a 
lack of public confidence that is the result 
of prejudiced and unfounded criticism. 


We can build better when we work 
happily together. Life is short enough at 
best. Let us make the most of our years, 
and let us be so busy building that we shall 
have no time to find fault with another 
builder. 


BUILDING PROGRAM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The University of Kentucky has found 
it difficult to keep its physical plant 
adequate for its rapidly growing student 
body. President Frank L. McVey, com- 
menting upon this problem recently, said 
that an analysis of the buildings con- 
structed at the university during the past 
seven years shows that structures costing 
in the neighborhood of $2,340,000 have 
been erected. Friends of the university 
often wonder how so much is accomplished 
with so little money appropriated by the 
State for building purposes. 

These buildings, according to Doctor 
McVey’s statement, are as follows: 

A Memorial Hall erected from the 
teceipts received from subscriptions; a 
gymnasium built by. alumni and friends 


of the university; a stadium seating 12,000 
people also erected without cost to the 
State; an education building erected 
jointly from funds received by an appro- 
priation from the legislature and a gift 
from the General Education Board; a 
dormitory for women provided for by 
appropriation; two dormitories for men 
erected on the annual rental basis, provided 
for by the last legislature; a shop for the 
Engineering College and an Art Building 
for the departments of art and music; an 
enlargement of Kastle Hall for the chemis- 
try department; the building of McVey 
Hall as a recitation building; the con- 
struction of a dairy products building 
erected from appropriation; the building 
of a pavilion for stock judging and a shop 
for mechanical work. 

Of the sum of money provided for, or in 
the course of provision, $450,000 came from 
legislative appropriation; gifts from the 
General Education Board, alumni and 
friends amounted to $542,000; the amorti- 
zation plan for dormitories erected $270,- 
000; the Federal Government $20,000, and 
amounts provided by savings and earnings 
during the period, $1,000,080. This is a 
wonderful record in any institution and the 
State has profited greatly in the additions 
to its capital investment at the University 
without the making of any great appro- 
priation. Very few institutions have built 
a stadium and Memorial Hall, a gymnasium 
and dormitory for men without cost to the 
State and the policy of placing the emphasis 
upon a distinct educational building has 
been followed by the Board of Trustees in 
working out the building plans of the 
university. The present development of 
buildings at the university will have come 
to an end when the educational building 
and library are completed. Any further 
development will have to be brought to 
pass by legislative appropriations. 





It’s the bumps you get, and the jolts you 


get, 
And the shocks that your courage stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 
That test your mettle and prove your 
worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal, 
But the blows you take on this good old 
earth 
That shows if your stuff is real.—Ex. 





Building Program at Anchorage 


By. A. B. CRAWFORD, 


Principal of Anchorage School 


The officials of the Anchorage School 
have adopted the policy of making the 
school render the greatest possible service 
by two well defined methods: First, by 
continually improving the instruction facili- 
ties of the school, secondly, by making pro- 
vision for accommodating the maximum 
number of pupils. 
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The school is now serving not only the 
district but an area of 325 square miles, 
The children of the Presbyterian Orphanage 
of Anchorage, the pupils of the Senior High 
School of the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Children’s Home and the high 
school pupils of the Kentucky Children’s 
Home are attending the Anchorage school. 


NEw ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDING AT ANCHORAGE 


A progressive school requires a good 
faculty. | A continuous effort is being made 
to improve the faculty by selection and by 
teacher improvement while in service. 
By September, 1930, every teacher in the 
Anchorage School will possess a college 
degree and five will possess master’s degree. 
A careful survey further revealed needed 
improvement in pupil accounting, budget 
making, increasing the morale of the 
student body, reorganization of subject 
matter, remedial teaching, tests and 
measurements, and classification of pupils. 
For two years, these and other problems 
have received careful consideration. Some 
of the results will be discussed in later 
articles. 

The other important problem has been 
one of expansion. The enrollment has 
increased 51 per cent the last two years 
and provision is being made to accommo- 
date a maximum enrollment of six hundred. 


In order to serve more adequately this 
large area of interests, a building program 
has been inaugurated. A new elementary 
building which constitutes the first step in 
the program is the subject of this article. 
Our educational specifications required 
that the school officials and the architect 
devote considerable time in planning an 
elementary building which would meet the 
needs of the school. It was our desire to 
incorporate into the building all the 
desirable features possible. Proper con- 
sideration was given to waste in planning, 
educational utilization, sanitation, safety, 
and administration. After discussing these 
questions with Edgar A. Rassinier, formerly 
architect for the Board of Education of the 
City of Louisville and now associated with 
the firm of D. X. Murphy and Brothers, 
architects, which firm is now the Anchorage 
schools architect, plans and specifications 
were made, and a contract let for the 
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building. The center section of the build- 
ing is now completed and will be ready for 
occupancy the first of February. The 
building will be described as if it were 
completed. 


I. GENERAL PLAN 


A. Ortentation—The building is so 
orientated that the long axis runs approxi- 
mately north-south which makes the 
majority of the classrooms face east and 
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west, and the other rooms face the next 
best compass points. 


B. Construction—The building is a two- 
story stucco building designed for the 
kindergarfen and next six grades. The 
ground floor is one step above grade and 
has a concrete foundation on rock ledge, 
hollow tile walls, reinforced concrete slab 
supporting first story over boiler-room, 
and brick walls with fire doors separating 
boiler-room from the remainder of building. 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


“How to 
- Carnival” 
“Sideshows” 50 new stunts 15 
“What and How of Am. Circus” .50 
“Sorepaw and Fells In. Circus” .35 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival’’. 1.00 
Pay after your Carnival is over. 
Catalog Free. Unused Merchandise Returnable 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Ia. 


Stage an Indoor 














The construction of the rest of the first 
floor, ceiling of first story, and roof is of 
wood with exterior walls of twelve-inch 
hollow tile and interior stud partition. 
Stairs, corridors and toilet-room floors are 
of terrazzo with gripping surface. 


The roofing is of Spanish tile with 
asphalt deck on which the ventilating 
cupola is placed. All flashings, gutters, 
and down spouts are of copper. The 
ventilating ducts from toilet-rooms and 
classrooms are connected by a metal duct 
in attic space to the cupola which has 
copper louvres. 


On the ground story are four entrances, 
boys and girls toilet-rooms, playrooms, 
teachers rest-room' and boiler-room. 


There are two playrooms, one for boys 
and one for girls, on the ground floor which 
have maple floors. The girls playroom 
has a large open fireplace. Toilet-rooms 
have toilet booths of slate with hung 
fixtures, thereby giving greater acces- 
sibility for cleaning. Utility closets pro- 
vide easy access for repair of any plumbing 
fixtures or piping. The ceilings are lowered 
over booths and have registers ventilating 
through central cupola on top of roof. 


II. CLAssRooMS 


Classrooms were designed to meet the 
standards in regard to light, sanitation, 
and size. On the first floor, there are six 
classrooms, principal’s office, ante-room, 
emergency toilets for boys and girls, 
kindergarten or community suite, stairs 
and corridors. 


The kindergarten-room is an important 
feature of the south wing. It is large 
enough for community uses after school 
hours. It has a large fireplace at one end 
and a small permanent stage at the other. 
The alcoves, toilet and cloak-rooms make 
this an ideal kindergarten wing. 


All classrooms have natural slate black- 
boards, with teachers blackboards or 
permanent corkboards above. All the 
classrooms except the kindergarten are 
equipped with the wardrobe system with 
pivoted or sliding doors which make for 
better teacher control. There is a locker 
and bookcase for the teacher in each 
classroom. All floors of classrooms are of 
maple treated with special floor oil. The 
finish of all walls except wainscot in toilet- 
rooms is smooth sand finished plaster. 
The wainscot in toilet-rooms is of cement 
with stipple finish. 


A central program clock system with 
clocks in all classrooms, playrooms, teacher- 
rooms, and boiler-room is provided for. 


III. HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


The elementary building is on the same 
campus with the high school building which 
makes a central heating plant possible. 
This heating plant has been installed in the 
elementary building with underground 
main feeds running to the high school 
building. The heating system is a two 
pipe vacuum return system. The vacuum 
pump is motor driven and is located in the 
boiler-room. The boiler is a low pressure 
steel boiler fired by an oil burner. Heating 
the buildings with industrial fuel oil is an 
experiment which has not been in operation 
long enough to justify a final evaluation 
but our experience up to the present time 
would indicate that this method of heating 
is a satisfactory one. 


Each room has a minimum of one direct 
radiator, and one unit heater through which 
fresh air is supplied to the room. The 
temperature of the room is automatically 
controlled by thermostat. 


Since the high school building has a 
cafeteria, music-room, library and audi- 
torium which the grade pupils can use, 
these items were not included in the new 
building. 


The cost per cubic foot, the educational 
utilization, the close co-operation between 
the school authorities and the architects 
of the building so that the educational 
needs of the community could be adequate- 
ly met are some of the items which should 
merit the attention of directors of building 
programs. 
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Amazing 
13th Volume 


After building America’s 
greatest reference encyclo- 
pedia in 12 volumes the 
editors added a ‘“‘lucky 
13th volume” which not 
only doubles the benefit 
you receive from the other 
twelve—but increases the 
value of every book you 
read .. . How? Mail the 
Coupon—we’ll tell you 
what’s in that mysterious 
“extra’’ Volume... 


No Index 


The New WORLD BOOK 
isas easy to use asa 
dictionary ... every factis 
listed in its proper alpha- 
betical place, so you don’t 
need to bother with an 
“index in the back.” 


Rated First! 


The present, less com- 
plete and less up-to- 
date edition of the 
WORLD BOOK is 
ranked “best of its 
type’ by all leading 
educational and _li- 
brary authorities. 
Now—consider what 
the. new, greater, im- 
proved edition must 
mean! 





Important 


Some teachers have recent- 
ly reported that salesmen 
selling other books have 
claimed to represent W. F. 
Quarrie & Company-—or 
that the publishers of the 
WORLD BOOK are offering 
the work under a different 
name, 


Please do not be deceived 
by those who would trade 
on our reputation. We 
publish enly THE WORLD 
300K and our representa- 
tives will not offer you 
any substitute. 
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12 Volumes—8,000 Pages 
10,000 Pictures 


Now on the press—the absolutely NEW WORLD BOOK, prepared at cost 
of ten years labor and over a million dollars! So far ahead, it cannot even be 
compared with the present edition of THE WORLD BOOK which has won 
the highest endorsement of the Educational and Library Authorities. 

The NEW WORLD BOOK has twelve volumes instead of ten—thousands 
more pages... 5,000 more pictures (10,000 in all), the most remarkable you 
ever saw in an Encyclopedia. Luxuriously rich bindings—superb printing. 

But what Editor-in-Chief O’Shea (Professor Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin) and his enlarged staff of authorities have done to 
the text is even more surprising—thousands of new stories and facts, brought 
up to the minute—told still more entertainingly, plus all the things you 
have liked in the previous editions: Quiz Questions, Outlines and Lists of 
Related Subjects... 

No possible description here can do justice to the NEW WORLD BOOK 


—you must see it yourself... 


NOW — Reduced ‘‘Pre- Publication’? Price 


To Teachers and School Executives, the publishers of THE WORLD BOOK 
are offering a price reduction on orders placed now, before the completion 
of the new edition. Thousands have already reserved sets, making a real 
saving of many dollars. 

It’s not necessary to order now, but do investigate... get the 56-page 
Book of specimen pages, the beautiful color reproductions, and learn why we 
say the NEW WORLD BOOK is years ahead . . . We’ll be glad to reserve a 
set for you, without obligation to buy it unless you wish to... just send 
TODAY for this interesting 56-page Book. It’s FREE for the asking. 


The New WORLD BOOK 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
Dept. 129-A, 154 E. Erie Street Chicago, III. 





A Proposed Program for State 
and County Supervision of 
Instruction 


By J. W. SNYDER, 
Superintendent Daviess County Schools, Owensboro, Kentucky 


y A progressive step was made relative to 
education in Kentucky by the 1928 General 
Assembly when it enacted into law a pro- 
vision for instructional supervision. The 
measure in part reads as follows: 








J. W. SNYDER 


“That each board of education may 
employ for a term of four years not, more 
than one supervisory attendance officer 
for each fifty teachers or fraction thereof 
employed by the board He 
shall be not less than twenty-five years of 
age; shall have taught in the public schools 
not less than five years; shall hold a super- 
visor’s certificate issued by the State 
Board of Examiners based on graduation 
from a standard four-year high school; and 
shall have general supervision, under the 
direction of the board of education, of 
teachers of the elementary schools . . . 
He shall have had at least six weeks in 
rural school administration and supervision 
in a standard college or normal school, and 


shall take a six weeks’ additional training 
in same each summer so long as he con- 
tinues in such work. While such super- 
visory officer is under contract with a board 
of education, he shall receive one dollar 
per day for each day he attends such schools 
for the purpose of taking work in adminis- 
tration and supervision, provided such 
person presents the employing board at the 
close of each term of normal or college work 
a transcript of credits showing he took the 
work and earned passing grades for.not 
less than six hours of credit. The State 
Board of Education shall adopt rules and 
regulations regarding the enforcement of 
this act.”’ 


Since the enactment of this recent 
measure a beginning step is necessary to 
carry out its provisions. The purpose of 
this article is to offer a suggestive outline 
for instructional supervision in all counties 
carried on under the direction of the State 
superintendent of schools. The import- 
ance of formulating such a program for the 
guidance of supervisory officers and teach- 
ers cannot be too strongly emphasized. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE STATE'S 
PLAN—In view of the significance attached 
to such a program the State superintendent 
should have expert assistants on his staff. 
It would seem that he should have an 
assistant State superintendent in charge 
of elementary instruction; an assistant 
State supervisor of elementary schools; 
county supervisors of white elementary 
schools and county supervisors of colored 
elementary schools. An assistant State 
superintendent in charge of high school 
supervision and an assistant State super- 
intendent in charge of vocational education 
should be named with a rank equal to that 
of assistant State superintendent responsible 
for elementary instruction. In addition, 
an assistant State supervisor of high 
schools is necessary. State supervisors of 
vocational subjects should work under the 
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direction of the assistant”superintendentzin 
charge of vocational education. 

In both elementary and high schools the 
following supervisors, selected because of 
their special training, adaptation and 
superior ability, should be appointed by 
State superintendent—a State supervisor 
of music; a director of physical education; 
a State supervisor of colored schools and 
other special supervisors when justifiable. 

While the foregoing list of officers and 
supervisors may appear beyond a practical 
set-up, it suggests an ideal situation. 
If each department is well co-ordinated, 
the plan could be made practical and 
flexible by keeping it simple and _ brief. 

NATURE OF SUPERVISION—With policies 
dearly defined, the nature of supervision 
becomes a vital function. Authorities on 
the supervision of instruction state that 
‘There is probably no particular reason 
why State and County supervision should 
be largely inspectional in character. There 
are now some splendid examples to the 
contrary. The functions and principles of 
organization are the same as those found 
in any well-organized scheme for the 


improvement of instruction.” 

If the primary aim of supervision is the 
improvement of the teacher and her work 
and ultimately the growth of the pupil, it 
would seem obvious that visitation and 
conferences should be a necessary part of 


the organization. In these conferences 
supervisory conditions and facilities, the 
supervisor’s tasks and policies, and{the pro- 
fessional growth may be studied. A 
splendid example of what may be accom- 
plished through planning state and county 
supervision is found in ‘‘A Year’s Super- 
vision of Elementary Instruction in Caro- 
line County, Maryland, 1923-24.’* This 
bulletin suggests by outline and practice 
the nature of improved supervision. First- 
hand contacts with leaders of supervision 
and teacher participation inspire to higher 
achievements. Authorities agree that 
“Efficiency in supervision, in attaining the 
desired educative results, demands unifica- 
tion and co-ordination of the efforts of 
all those concerned with its many aspects.” 


THE COUNTY THE UNIT OF SUPER- 
VisioN—The County superintendent is 
authorized to organize his own plan of 
supervision. All supervision is to be 


. Cook A. S."* A Year's Supervision of Elementary Instruction 
inCaroline Co. Maryland School Bulletin No. 6., Jan. 1925.” 
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__ EUROPE 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


$105 (ure) One Way 
$190 (uP) Round Trip 


UT your vacation to good use... 
travel to Europe; with: its beauti- 
ful and historic cities, its wealth of 
romantic associations, its glorious 
monuments! Brush up on your French, 
Spanish, Italian or German! Contact with Eu- 
rope is of the utmost value to every educator. 
Book Tourist Third Cabin on any great 
steamer of the White Star, Red Star or 
Atlantic Transport Lines. Enjoy the com- 
panionship of cultivated people in all walks 
of life—educators, clergymen, artists, writers, 
business and professional men and women, 
So popular has Tourist become that hundreds 
of them now take the trip each Summer for 
the sheer enjoyment it affords. 
Comfortable accommodations, excellent 
food, courteous steward service, ample deck 
spaces and public rooms, music, opportuni- 
ties for shipboard fun of many sorts all for 
3ca mile. Your choice of such famous liners 
as the Majestic, the world’s largest ship; 
Belgenland, famous world cruiser; the superb 
new Britannic; the Doric and many others 
including — 
Tourist Ships de luxe 


S.S. Pennland and S.S. Westernland, carrying 
Tourist Third Cabin as the highest class on 
board in former Cabin accommodations. S. S. 
Minnekahda, carrying Tourist Third Cabin 
exclusively. The ships of democracy. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Authorized agents everywhere 
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under his direction. The city superin- 
tendent of any system independent of the 
county administration should function in 
the same way. The number of supervisors 
may be based on provisions of the law 
heretofore quoted. The county super- 
visors should be a highly selected group of 
women appointed by the local county 
boards upon recommendation of the super- 
intendent subject to the approval of the 
State superintendent of schools. In 
counties having two or more supervisors, 
the work may be divided according to 
divisions or certain sections of the county. 
One may be designated as rural supervisor 
having charge of all rural schools, the 
others designated as grade supervisors. 
In counties having three or more super- 
visors the work may be more highly 
specialized by naming supervisors of (1) 
one teacher schools, (2) primary grades, 
(3) upper grades, (4) high schools. The 
success of supervision will depend largély 
upon the type of supervisors employed. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SUPERVISORS—The 
legal requirements of qualifications for 
supervisory work may be accepted as 
stated in the Legislative Act of 1928, how- 
ever a higher standard may be desirable. 


Professional equipment of the supervisor 
should include a knowledge of subject and 
technique of teaching and the ability to 
formulate and carry out sane supervisory 
policies based on needs of the group and of 
individual teachers. The necessary aptitude 
ranks high in professional equipment. 
Whatever standards set up for supervisors, 
they should be sufficiently high to elevate 
the position. 


DEVELOPING SUPERVISORS—The _ de- 
velopment of supervisors in service by the 
State department may come _ through 
state-wide sectional conferences of super- 
visors for the purpose of discussing, as a 
means of determining state-wide objectives, 
such topics as the following: (1) Principles 
and procedures of course-of-study making; 
(2) the tests of high type supervision from 
the county superintendent’s point of view; 
(3) how may we secure better preparation 
of teachers for their daily work? (4) What 
professional equipment can normal schools 
guarantee for their graduates? (5) Can 
the county supervisor guarantee continued 
growth on the basis of the normal school 
equipment? (6) What criteria would you 


employ to evaluate the quality of teaching 
and supervision? 

Visitation of State supervisors to counties 
is desirable for the purpose of studying the 
teaching in classrooms and the super- 
visor’s methods of working with her 
teachers and later analyzing the teaching 
procedure with the county supervisor. 
Conferences with county superintendents 
and county supervisors on county policies 
and objectives for the year; assistance in 
solving problems relative to course of 
study, classifications, promotion, retarda- 
tion and standard tests justify visitation 
of State officers. 


The State should prepare professional 
materials by setting up courses of study in 
the different subjects, by furnishing mimeo- 
graphed materials and bulletins designed 
to aid in the professional growth of super- 
visors and teachers, and by furnishing 
each year a report of one of the county 
supervisors showing analysis of work 
accomplished. 


In summarizing the purpose of this paper, 
the writer finds it best expressed in the 
language of Superintendent John H. 
Beveridge: ‘“Teaching is the finest of the 
fine arts. It deals with the most precious 
resource—the child. The sculptor molds 
clay and carves marble. The product is 
lifeless. The painter works on canvas. 
The product is changeless. The teacher 
touches the life of the child, puts love in his 
heart, and kindles fire in his soul. Whata 
responsibility! What an opportunity!” 


It is the opinion of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior and 
former president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, that the four-year college is soon 
to give way to the junior college, which is 
increasing so rapidly in number, the past 
year showing an increase of more than 
25 per cent over the number in existence 
at the beginning of the year. ‘‘The four- 
year course,” says Dr. Wilbur, “‘is too much 
for the man who wants an elementary 
course and not enough for the one who 
wants advanced work.’’ The four-year 
college as we know it today is an American 
institution which has stood the test of 
practically two hundred years in this 
country. It is doubtful if the mature 
judgment of the American people will 
approve of scrapping this institution.— 
American College Bureau. 
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Quick Service 


In an Emergency, Telephone or Wire 
Us Your Orders at Our Expense-Ship- 
ment Will Be Made the Day Order is 
Received. 

A complete stock of Pupil’s and Teacher’s Desks, Chairs, 
Blackboard and accessories, Drawing and Writing Papers, 


Pens, Pencils, etc., is maintained in our Louisville ware- 
house for distribution to Kentucky schools. 


May We Serve You? 


Central School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 W. Main Street LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















Business Education 
and Income 


It requires a tremendous amount of work 

to place in a few months students who 

ate = =~ get an aggregate beginning income of 

$397, 218, The young people placed not only participated in the earning 
of so great a sum, but they also got here 


Mental Development, 

Culture that comes from contact with faculty 
and fellow students, 

And most of them got College Credits. 


Tor epeat— Mental Development, 
Culture, 
College Credits, 
Enter now— Position. 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 


J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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Children of the Cote Brillante School, Newport, who presented “The Crown of Health,” at a meeting of the schoo! Mothers’ 
oe. as ut of their Junior Red Cross work in health and citizenship. The play was repeated by request before several other 
clubs in Newport. 


The Newport and Campbell County schools have made wooden toys, scrapbooks and oilcloth animals and dressed dolls for 
children at the Newport Day Nursery. Another “service to others’”’ which these juniors enjoyed last year was making Easter 
baskets to send to youngsters at the Day Nursery and the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children at Lexington. 





The Effects of School Buildings 


By Vest C. Myers, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fulton, Ky. 


One of the wonders of the present age is 
the number of school buildings that one 
finds as he journeys through this and 
other states. Some of these are palatial 
in their magnificence, and splendid in their 
scientific plan and arrangement. Un- 
fortunately this number is much smaller 
than it should be. Those who have made 
a study of this matter, cannot fail to be 
appalled at the waste of money, the lack of 
plan, and the utter disregard for the future 
growth and development of the school 
program, which characterizes so many_of 
our school buildings. 


An interested student of school buildings 
cannot but feel that school men as a whole, 
have not yet been trained to give proper 
advice in regard to building construction, 
or that such advice, when given, is not 
heeded. Perhaps good building standards 
are not very well known as yet. Perhaps 
there are comparatively few really good 
school architects. School architecture is 
yet too young, possibly for many architects 
to understand it fully. And the architect 


who can plan a good courthouse, or church 
or dwelling house may fail badly when it 
comes to drawing the plans of a modern 
school and providing for its multitudinous 
needs. 

Proper lighting, adequate toilet facilities, 
the proper location of reading rooms, 
laboratories, cafeteria, the size of the 
various classrooms, the drawing together 
of all this into a harmonious whole, these 
and a thousand other kindred matters 
come up when the construction of a new 
school building is attempted. 

It is some one’s business to see that this 
is done and done properly. 

Millions of dollars have been spent in a 
most inefficient manner, if not wasted, and 
tens of thousands of children lack the com- 
forts of an arrangement which scientific 
building affords, because architects, admin- 
istrators, or boards of education fall short 
of their duty in this respect. 

I knew of a leading high school in this 
State in which one of the toilets is placed 
exactly over the home economics (cooking) 
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room. This cooking room is sometimes 
flooded from the room above. This home 
economic department, by the way, is splen- 
didly equipped, and forms a part of a build- 
ing, which in the main is well constructed, 
but no thought seems to have been taken 
as to the undesirable nature of this arrange- 
ment. I know of other school buildings 
with corridors so dark that one can scarcely 
recognize another person, unless the lights 
are on. Such buildings are happily not 
very common. Some schools run to study 
halls and auditoriums of vast dimensions, 
built at the expense of classrooms or work- 
ing room space. 

Perhaps more good space has been 
wasted in lurge study halls than in any 
other way. It is not uncommon to find 
high schools with study halls planned to 
furnish seating accommodations for the 
entire student body with one desk for each 
student. A school of three hundred pupils 
with this arrangement requires a very 
large study hall, and of course involves a 
great waste of space. 

We must continue to build school houses 
to meet an ever growing need. ‘The prob- 
lem is not whether we shail continue to 
build or not, but whether we shall build in 
a scientific or a haphazard way. 


A reading room with tables, adjacent toa 
fair-sized library room, and a home room 
plan of organization, will enable a school 
to get along nicely with the reading room 
not more than one-third of the size of the 
old study hall. This fact becomes more 
apparent in the light of recent studies in 
high school organization which claim that 
not more than one-fifth of the student body 
should be in the study hall at one time. 
Therefore a school of three hundred pupils 
should get along with a reading room which 
accommodates sixty pupils. 

An adequate gymnasium, which can also 
be used as an auditorium, combines the 
desirable features of both gymnasium and 
auditorium, and can be used for community 
gatherings. The combination gymnasium 
and auditorium generally proves successful. 
Thecombination study hall and auditorium 
is not an economical arrangement. 

This summer, while teaching a class at 
the Murray State Teachers College, I sent 
out a questionnaire to the county superin- 
tendents of the State and asked that they 
enumerate the pronounced defects that 
exist in the school buildings of their 
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onthis Around and 
Across America 
Vacation Tour 


We offer you an 8,000-mile 
circle tour around and across 
America—5,000 miles by water 
between New York and Cali- 
fornia, on a giant electric liner; 
3,000 miles by rail, with stop- 
overs en route for sightseeing. 


Can you think of a more ex- 
citing trip? The sea voyage 
alone is a thousand miles 
longer than the trip to Europe 
and back. And you see Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and other colorfui places. 


Choice of rail routes across the 
continent, and of three new de 
luxe liners — Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and California — for 
the sea trip. Cross-country trip 
by Transcontinental Air 
Transport arranged, if desired. 
Reduced summer rates: Water and Rail 
Rourd Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin; 
$235 (up) Tourist; One Way, water, 
$275 (up) First Cabin; $135(up)Tourist. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For full information address 1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
our Offices elsewhere or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 
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... And the men who 
traveled East...met the 
men who traveled West... 





This first proof of the World’s 
Roundness — Let your pupils trace 
it on a W. C. Globe! 


In 1521 on the island of Tidore in the 
Malay Archipelago, the Portuguese after 
sailing around Africa met members of 
Magellan’s crew who had sailed around 
South America ... the men traveling 
Eastward ; . . met the men Westward 
bound. This was the first undeniable 
proof of the Earth’s roundness. 


Let your pupils trace epochal discover- 
ies, follow history-making expeditions 
—bring fact out of fancy as their fingers 
traverse the Globe. 


But be sure it’s a Weber Costello Globe 
made under American editorial and edu- 
cational supervision containing the teach- 
ing information that educators agree is 
in step with modern methods. Non-fad- 
ing, clear, attractive, accurate—with ai] 
information essential to an intelligent 
demonstration of geography and kindred 
subjects. These qualities are made possi- 
ble by more than 50 years of experience 
in producing globes for America’s 
schoolrooms. 


Address Dept. 6-217 for complete infor- 
mation describing W.C.Globes and Maps. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard —Globes 


< Old Reliable Hylo- 
sae 86 plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 





55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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counties. I was assisted in this project by 
members of the class, and was aided by 
them in the preparation of the ques- 
tionnaire and the compilation of the data 
gathered. 


One hundred and twenty questionnaires 
were sent out and fifty-two answers re- 
turned. Forty-seven of these superin- 
tendents stated that lighting conditions 
were defective in their schools, one man 
going so far as to say that ninety per cent 
of the schools of his county had defective 
lighting. Most of the superintendents 
interpreted defective lighting as cross 
lighting and insufficient lighting space. 


The picture of school children weakening 
their eyes, perhaps for life, under such 
conditions, is not an inviting one. 

Twenty-two complaints were registered 
against poor heating arrangements, while 
twenty-six felt that ventilation demanded 
attention. As the authorities, or at least 
a part of them, now claim that open window 
ventilation, with window guards or screens 
to protect the pupils from draughts, is the 
best torm of ventilation, this last mentioned 
defect should be fairly easy to correct. 

Fifteen questionnaires complained of a 
lack of cloak-room space, nine reported 
faulty window construction, ten stated 
frankly that their school buildings were 
built in an unattractive manner (a signif- 
icant statement when we consider the 
silent teaching power of a beautiful build- 
ing), and six reported a shortage of work 
rooms. 

One superintendent claimed that the use 
of tin roofs, instead of ‘‘built-up”’ roofs in 
his county, had resulted in the ruin of much 
plaster work. Poor construction of build- 
ings was a common complaint, and many 
stated that there was a lack of under- 
pinning, or solid foundation work, which 
resulted in much discomfort in the winter 
time. This probably for the most part, 
had reference to rural schools. Some of the 
superintendents called attention to poor 
drainage conditions, and the defects of poor 
painting was mentioned by several others. 
Poor blackboards and badly placed black- 
boards came in for sharp criticism, and 
defective toilet facilities, of course, con- 
stituted a problem generally. 

Some other defects pointed out were low 
ceilings, doors in wrong position, classroom 
too small, flues placed in the center of room, 
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at any time. 


Starks Building 





Wire or phone us collect regarding your unexpected vacancies now or 
We have some excellent teachers immediately available. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Louisville, Kentucky 











waste space ‘‘which cannot be used,” and a 
lack of rooms specially built for cafeterias, 
laboratories and library rooms. One super- 
intendent mentioned that some of his 
buildings seemed to have been built with 
the idea that they were but for temporary 
use anyway. Perhaps that is the greatest 
defect of all. The idea does seem to 
prevail with some people that a school- 
house is to have a comparatively short 
life, that it will be out of date in a few 
years, hence why spend more money than 
is absolutely necessary. Maybe working 
over the old building will even do! 

School architecture rests today on a 
sound foundation. Two years ago I heard 
aman say, who is without question one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on school 
buildings, that the future would not 
improve much—that is our century would 
not—upon the best of our present-day 
structures. The schoolhouse of today that 
is built properly is not going to be out of 
date for a long time to come. 

It would perhaps be as ludicrous to 
imagine Lincoln High School in New York 
City becoming out of date,-as to think of 
the Cathedral of Milan growing obsolete. 
Both represent the attainment of an ideal, 
insofar as ideals may be attained, and both 
stand out as lasting examples of what other 
institutions of their kind might be. 

The fact stands that we do know what a 
good school building should be. Weare no 
longer in the experimental stage in this 
respect. 

Wecan no longer justify the construction 
of a defective school building by saying 
@ that we did so ignorantly. 
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WHAT ARE YOU TEACHING? 
By J. K. Rasa, 
Berea College 


“The world must be made safe for 
democracy.” Thus Woodrow Wilson 
stirred the people of the United States to 
action on April 2, 1917. The method used 
then to make the world safe for democracy 
has not been as successful as we hoped. 
Might we not try another method? Indeed 
another method which promises far more is 
being tried. My plea is that we as teachers 
make ourselves responsible for arousing in 
our pupils a desire for world peace that will 
be so lasting that their entire lives will be 
devoted to the cause. 

Think back with me to the period from 
1900 to 1917. Little did the teachers of 
that period think that after they had spent 
most of their lives training young men for 
an active, helpful life they would be taken 
out of their classrooms and put into a 
trench to kill and be killed. 


Few of us would care to spend twelve or 
fourteen years perfecting some delicate 
instrument which was to benefit society, 
only to have that instrument taken out and 
used for a target for men to shoot at. Yet, 
is that not exactly what was done by the 
teaching body of the world between 1900 
and 1917? Did they not spend those years 
perfecting a delicate instrument only to 
have it used—not only as a target, but worse 
than that—as a destroyer of human life. 
Are we, the teachers of today, going to 
repeat the process? Certainly most of us 
are not willing to do so. 


I am not attempting to convert any of 
the militarists to the cause of peace. I am 
appealing to those of us who are already 
on the side of peace, but who just neglect 
to say or do anything that may be of 
specific value to the movement. 

For those of us interested in the move- 
ment might it not be valuable to suggest 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL 


AND 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A Teachers College Since 1927 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Thirteenth Session—June 11-July 24, 1930 


The Asheville Normal, and Teachers College 
since 1927, is a standard, four-year teachers col- 
lege, holding membership in the North Carolina 
College Conference. 

A great cosmopolitan summer school, located 
2.250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 
6,000 feet high, in the midst of the most restful, 
satisfying. and inspiring natural scenery in 
America. 

Faculty of sixty-five from_Harvard, Columbia, 
Florida. North Carolina, Iowa. Pennsylvania, 
Duke, Drake, and other universities and teachers 
colleges. 

Two hundred courses offered for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, and high school teach- 
ers, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical 
directors, supervisors and principals. 

Tuition, room and board in _ dormitories, is 
$60 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now 
by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board in 
private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. 
Tuition $12. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for 
four months. 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. 

Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 














that we keep the question of disarmament 
and world peace constantly before the 
minds of our pupils? Might it not be 
worth while to make it our aim to instill 
into the minds and hearts of our pupils a 
love of peace so lasting that they will not 
be so easily influenced by propaganda about 
our sister nations as some of us have been. 
Is it not on the shoulders of the teaching 
body of the world that the burden of world 
peace rests? 


Perhaps it is considered by many a 
foolish experiment, yet, have there not 
been amazing results arrived at through 
foolish experiments? Was not Christ’s 
policy considered a foolish one? Was not 
William Penn’s experiment considered 
foolish? Is it not foolish to spend one’s 
life helping others prepare for a life of 
usefulness only to have them destroyed 
like so many insects? 


Think the matter over for a few moments 
and I believe that you will agree with me 
that it is truly a problem for the teacher 
to spend some thought on. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The football team of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, South Bend, Indiana, has made an 
unusual record the past season in more ways 
thanone. Not only did it win nine straight 
games in which it played the Army, the 
Navy, and Georgia Tech., but it traveled 
nearly 7,000 miles and played before 
600,000 people. Supposing that each 
person on the average paid $3 for his 
admission, and according to the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner the average paid admis- 
sion was not less than that, it is easy to see 
that athletics has not been a money-losing 
proposition this year for Notre Dame, even 
after allowing $200,000 for the expenses 
which must be deducted before the net 
receipts were split according to agreement. 
The team’s famous coach, Knute Rockne, 
indignantly denies that he received any- 
thing above his salary of $10,000 for the 
season, it having been reported that he 
received five per cent of Notre Dame’s net 
receipts for the games.—American College 
Bureau, December, 1929. 


YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


creator of 


Says Sir James M. Barrie, 
Peter Pan—‘“‘Your photograph shows what 


you have done with your life.”” Which 
means that character and personality are 
twins. 

Upon every face is written the record of 
the life that person has lived. Written 
there are the prayers, the aspirations, the 
disappointments, the hopes, fears and 
cynicisms. Nothing is hidden. Indeed, 
nothing can be hidden. 

The sculptor of the face is the mind. 
Lines of care or of determination are the 
marks of anxiety and will power. The 
laughing face reveals a laughing spirit. 
Drooping corners of the mouth denote a 
heart depressed and a view jaundiced. 

There are some lines and wrinkles on. the 
face that we do well to be proud of. The 
photographer who irons these out is doing 
no service tohiscustomer. These are the 
salient marks of character; of battles fought 
and victories won.—Editorial Rochester 
Times-Union. 





Owensboro Trade School 


By G. IvAN BARNES, 
Director Vocational Education 


We hear a great deal of discussion nowa- 
days in educational circles about adjusting 
our school programs to meet the needs of 
pupils. The reason most frequently ad- 
vanced for such adjustment is the different 
interests, aptitudes and abilities of pupils. 
The solution of this problem is one of 
growing importance. The procedure most 
generally suggested is by way of a differen- 
tiated program of studies whereby the 
needs of the major groups of pupils of a 
given community, may be satisfied. There 
is no question but that some type of 
adjustment is necessary. 


No one should be so biased as to deny 
any pupil the advantages of a college 
education. It is an undisputed fact, how- 
ever, that a small per cent of those enrolled 
in our public schools ever go to college. 
Most of them go immediately into industry. 
It is believed that many pupils leaving our 


public schools at an early age would con- 
tinue in school longer if offerings suited to 
their interests, aptitudes and abilities were 


provided. If the theory of curriculum 
differentiation is at all tenable, school 
administrators cannot afford longer to 
ignore their responsibility for providing 
training programs as satisfactory for those 
who go into industrial pursuits as are 
maintained for those who plan to enter our 
colleges. 


The Owensboro Board of Education and 
superintendent have taken cognizance of 
their responsibility to those who most likely 
will not enter our higher institutions and 
are proceeding to discharge it. After 
carefully considering the needs of the com- 
munity and contiguous territory, after con- 
ferences with those in position to assist 
and after a visit to the Ahrens Trade School 
in Louisville, plans were perfected for the 
organization of the trade school. On 
August 6th the Board of Education took 
definite action in this direction. 


The school is organized as a separate 
unit in the present school system. The 
public school: system of Owensboro now 
provides for eight white graded schools, 
two colored graded schools, an excellent 


junior high school, an outstanding senior 
high school and a very promising trade 
school. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
trade school is a separate unit its organiza- 
tion is indeed an integral part of the city’s 
school system. 


The faculty of the new trade school 
consists of Mr. C. F. Criley, director and 
instructor in the electrical trades; Mr. 
Elmer W. Gilbert, instructor in auto 
mechanics; and Mrs. W. D. Duke, instruc- 
tor in related science, mathematics and 
English. Mr. Criley comes from the 
Lathrop Trade School, Kansas City. Heis 


‘an electrician by trade and in addition has 


his master’s degree. Mr. Gilbert is a 
master mechanic who has had many years 
of experience in auto mechanics and who 
was at the time of his selection superin- 
tendent of the Field’s Garage and Auto 
Repair Shop, Owensboro. Mrs. Duke was 
formerly instructor of Civics and English 
in the high school at Calhoun, Kentucky. 


The paramount problem prior to the 
opening of the school was the location of 
suitable headquarters. It was desirable 
that a center should be chosen which looked 
toward the city’s future development in 
Industrial Education. The Washington 
Graded School, being nearest the business 
section of the town, seemed to be the most 
suitable location. In addition to rooms 
in this building, a classroom and two excel- 
lent shop rooms were provided in a nearby 
brick building. These classrooms and 
shops were equipped with the newest and 
most up-to-date equipment and machinery. 


Inf{spite of the fact that at the opening 
of the school the shops were not available 
the enrollment gradually increased until: 
it became necessary for the board to set a 
limit. It has been necessary since, how- 
ever, to exceed this limit in order to care 
for special cases. Though the instruction 
and enrollment have been all that could 
have been expected, some few have dropped 
out because they found that learning a 
trade is quite different from merely going 
through school. 
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There was a max- 
imum enrollment 
in the electrical 
classes from the 
very beginning. In 
fact it appears that 
an additional 
teacher will be 
necessary in order 
to take care of the 
increasing number 
on the waiting list. 
The electrical shop 
is equipped with 
a series of booths 
so as to give the 
maximum wiring 
space and teaching 
facilities. Larger 
and more perman- 
ent quarters are 
anticipated in the 
near future. 


There are two 
classes enrolled for 


ELECTRICAL CLASS, OWENSBORO TRADE SCHOOL 


Auto MEcHANICS CLAss, OWENSBORO TRADE SCHOOL 


auto mechanics. Al- 
though trade train- 
ing is almost en- 
tirely student par- 
ticipation and al- 
though Mr. Gilbert 
is teaching for the 
first time, he is 
having no difficulty 
in directing the 
activities of the 
boys in the learn- 
ing of the trade. 
Co-operative part- 
time classes on al- 
ternate group basis 
should soon_ be- 
come a part of the 
au t o mechanics 
program. 

The present pro- 
gram calls for three 
hours actual shop 
work per day per 
class and one hour 
of related shop 
practice. Anda 
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large per cent of related work in drawing, 
mathematics and science insures a more 
practical program. Along with this comes 
the English, citizenship, sociology, econom- 
ics and those subjects which are necessary 
to make a well rounded course. 

Since it was not possible to have equally 
graded academic groups to begin with, 
boys from both the junior and senior high 
school were allowed to enroll. This may 
appear at first as a grave pedagogical 
error. However, by careful use of the 
individual work sheets and program charts 
each pupil is given an opportunity to 
advance as rapidly as his ability permits. 

It has been contended by some that a 
city the size of Owensboro could not sup- 
port a large all-day trade school. This may 
or may not be true, but, the board of educa- 
tion and superintendent have in mind mak- 
ing this new unit a central trade school for 
Owensboro and the contiguous territovy. 
A scheme is contemplated whereby pupils 
from the surrounding territory may be 
able to secure the type of trade training 
they desire at the Owensboro Trade School. 
Owensboro is so situated with respect to 
railroads, highways and bus lines as to 
enable it to serve the entire territory with- 
out serious difficulty. 


APPROXIMATELY 200,000 Pupits IN 
OWENSBORO AND CONTIGUOUS 
TERRITORY 


At present a separate commodious build- 
ing for the trade school is only in the vision 
of those most interested. It is expected, 
however, that in the future the entire 
Washington Street School will be utilized 
asatrade school. In addition, either shop 
units will be built on this campus or an 
addition will be made to the main school 
building. The Washington Street School 
is near the center of the business district. 
This makes its easily accessible for evening 
classes for adults or students of part-time 
co-operative classes. While it is not the 
purpose of this article to defend trade 
training, it is axiomatic that every com- 
munity owes to every boy and girl that type 
of training which will make him or her the 
best citizen, economically and socially. The 
Owensboro Board of Education is attempt- 
ing a beginning toward providing adequate 
educational facilities to all the children of 
all the people of its community. 
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BROWN HOTEL 


Broadway at Fourth Ave. 


Offers Every Modern Convenience 
With Service Supreme 
700 Rooms, All Outside, With Baths 


Commodious Lobby Crystal Ball Room 


Convention Rooms Committee Rooms 


Main Dining Room 
Grill Room and Coffee Shop 
Tea Room and Pastry Shop 
Unexcelled Southern Cuisine 
Roof Garden — Dancing — Recording Orchestra 
Brown Fireproof Garage 
Capacity 800 Cars 


Brown Theatre 
High Class Attractions — Popular Prices 





All Under The Same Ownership 

















Extra-Curricular Financial 
Accounting 


By T. O. HALL, 
Superintendent Morganfield City Schools 


More and more are extra-curricular 
activities becoming a vital part of the 
individual school systems of the country. 
It is partly through these activities that 
knowledge acquired in the classroom plus 
the knowledge obtained in school may be 
made to function in actual life situations 
after his school days have been finished. 
These activities, for the most part at least, 
are planned, motivated and carried out 


through various school organizations, such. 


as athletics, class organizations, and 
student clubs. 

Most functioning organizations involve 
some expense, and therefore an organiza- 
tion of students is hardly formed before 
the need for funds appears. Plans are 
then laid to raise money in order that the 
objectives of the organization may be 
realized with greater speed and facility. 
While, so far as we have been able to learn, 
no statistical study has been made of the 
amount of money raised yearly through 
student organizations in Kentucky high 
schools, the total amount must be consider- 
able. 

It is highly probable that in the smaller 
school systems, as weil as in some of the 
larger systems, no adequate records are 
kept of the receipts and expenditures of 
funds raised through student organizations, 
and that a goodly proportion of money 
thus raised is wasted. In a great number 
of schools each organization deposits its 
funds separately and keeps no record of 
amounts received and paid out except 
deposit slips and cancelled checks. The 
cancelled checks often do not show for 
what the money is spent, nor to whom it is 
paid, being made payable to ‘‘cash.””_. 


Probably the most poorly handled of alt 
funds not usually turned in to the general 
fund of the school is the athletic fund. 
Very often this fund is handled as some- 
thing apart from the school by a council 
composed of representatives of the alumni, 
faculty, board of education and possibly 
one or two interested business mien of the 


community. Responsibility, if there be 
any at all, is divided, and no accurate 
check is kept on the funds unless the 
expenditures exceed the receipts. Hundreds 
of dollars leak out yearly from the treasury 
with a balance, and no one seems to 
realize ‘‘whither they goeth.”’ 


During the school year 1928-29, one of 
the problems of administration presenting 
itself in the Morganfield City schools was 
the development and installation of an 
adequate accounting system through which 
could be kept an accurate yet simple 
record of all funds received and spent 
without the action of the board of educa- 
tion. After some time and thought had 
been given to this problem, a plan closely 
following that used by the Mt. Vernon 
High School, Mt. Vernon, Indiana, was 
made. Near the close of the school year 
this plan received the unanimous approval 
of the board and at the beginning of the 
current school year it was put into opera- 
tion. Thus far the plan has proved very 
satisfactory. At a glance one may at any 
time see just how much money has been 
received by the various student organiza- 
tions and to whom and for what purpose 
it has been paid out. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


In working out the system the following 
statements were taken as guiding principles: 


1. The system must include all activi- 
ties through which money is raised and 
paid out. 

2. It must be easily kept, requiring a 
minimum amount of time. 

3. It must be easily understood. 

4. It must not destroy the initiative 
of the student organization. 

5. It should stimulate business-like 


procedure among the officers of the student 
organization. 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














6. It should be as simple as possible to 
maintain accuracy. 


Forms UsED 


Only three forms are used in the system. 
They areas follows: (1) Special check book 
furnished by the bank; (2) student organiza- 
tion requisition blanks put up in pads of 
one hundred double blanks to the pad (see 
illustration of this form elsewhere in this 
article); and (3) a columnar ledger. This 
ledger may be found at almost any office 
supply firm. The one used by the Morgan- 
field High School was purchased from the 
A. C. McClurg Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
It is an eighteen column book, with nine 
double columns, providing for a record of 
receipts and expenditures of nine organiza- 
tions. 


UsING THE SYSTEM 


All funds from whatever source are turned 
over to the high school principal, who is 
treasurer. The principal then deposits the 
money in the bank under one fund, known 
as the Morganfield High School General 
Fund. These amounts are credited in the 
columnar ledger to the proper student 
organization. There is space at the top 
of each page for writing names of the 
organizations. Our ledger at this time 
contains the Athletic Fund, Senior Fund, 
Junior Fund, Glee Club, Tennis Club, and 
Miscellaneous Fund. 

A student organization must have money 
in the general fund before it is entitled to 
spend any money. When an organization 
raises some money, this is turned over to the 
high school principal, who issues to the 
secretary of that organization a pad of 


requisition blanks. So far the use of this 
requisition has resulted in the keeping of 
accurate records of its funds by each 
student organization. 


Below is given the form of requisition 
blank used in the Morganfield High School. 


REQUISITION BLANK 
























































NOM =< -:+ Morganfield, Kentucky 
Bal. on hand 19. 
Amt. Check aa 
New _ Bal 
From the Fund 
Pay to $ 
For. 
Approved Sponsor 
President 
(Perforated here) _ 
Morganfield, Kentucky 
No. ads 
Bal. on hand | 
Amt. Check 
New Bal 
From the Fund 
Pay to $ 
For 
Approved Sponsor 
President 





Before any money is paid out, the requi- 
sition blank must be filled out in duplicate 
by the secretary of the student organiza- 
tion, approved by the faculty sponsor and 
signed by the president of the organization. 
The principal detaches the lower blank 
for his files and then fills out a check, not 
to any member of the organization, but to 
the person or firm to whom the payment 
is due. The fact that the requisition 
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requires the approval of the faculty sponsor 
tends to lessen needless expenditure of the 
fund. The principal may refuse to give a 
check if he thinks it unwise, but he must 
report the matter to the superintendent at 
once and a thorough investigation is 
immediately made. The pad of requisition 
blanks is at all times in the hands of the 
organization. 


The columnar ledger is kept by the office 
girl under the supervision of the high school 
principal. An average of only about 
fifteen minutes a week has been required 
to keep the book up. At the end of each 
month the amounts of receipts and expendi- 
tures under the various funds in the 
columnar ledger are checked against the 
amount deposited and paid out of the 
general fund in the bank. Even with no 
office help all this work could be done by 
the high school principal with little effort 
if he did not let his transactions accumulate 
before recording them. 


THE DAY AND THE WORK 
By EpwiIn MARKHAM 


To each man is given a day and his work for the day; 

And once, and no more, he is given to travel this way. 

And woe if he flies from the task, whatever the odds; 

For — is appointed to him on the scroll of the 
gods. 


There ening a work where only his hands can 
avail; 

And so, if he falter, a chord in the music will fail. 

He may laugh to the sky. he may lie for an hour in 
the sun; 

But he dare not go hence till the labor appointed is 
done. 


To each man is given a marble to carve for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the beauty of all; 

And only his soul has the magic to give it a grace; 

And only his hands have the cunning to put it in 
place. 


We rst given one hour to struggle and parley with 
ate; 
Our wild hearts filled with the dream, our brain 
_ with the high debate; 
It is given to look on life once, and once only to die; 
One testing, and then at a sign we go out of the sky. 


Yes, the task that is given to each man, no other 
can do; 

So the errand is waiting, it has waited through ages 
for you; 

And now you appear; and the Hushed Ones are 
turning their gaze, 

To see what you do with your chance in the chamber 
of days.— Missouri School Journal. 


RULES KENTUCKY STATE TYPE- 
WRITING CONTEST 2:00 
P. M., APRIL 17, 1930 


At Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville 


All papers are to be graded according 
to International Typewriting Contest 
Rules. 

Stock typewriters of any make may be 
used. 

All contestants must be regularly en- 
rolled in the schools they represent. They 
must be trained by the regular typewriting 
teachers only. 

The principal of the school and the 
typewriting teachers must certify to the 
eligibility of the entrants. 

Three shall constitute a team in each 
class. Schools may enter either or both 
teams. Fifteen minutes will be the time 
of writing. Both teams write at the same 
time. 

All high school contestants must be 
under twenty. Business college entrants 
must be under 22. 

High school divisions shall be known as 
A and B. 

Business college divisions to be known 
asC and D. 

High schools and business colleges do not 
compete against each other. 

Classes A and C, must have had no 
typewriting instruction prior to September 
1, 1928. 

Classes B and D, must have had no 
typewriting instruction prior to September 
1, 1927. 

Certified lists and fees to be sent in by 
April 1st. 

Contesting schools shall pay a general 
fee of $2.00 and an individual fee of 25 
cents for each contestant. 


Please let me have your suggestions for 
improving the above rules. 

Address all communications to R. L. 
MontcGoMery, Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, Ky. 





Andrew Carnegie said: ‘‘Give the little 
things of business first attention every day, 
and the big things will shape then.selves. 
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University of Kentucky 


Frank L. McVey, Pu.D., LL.D., President 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 
1930 


FIRST TERM 
June 16 to July 19 


SECOND TERM 
July 21 to August 23 





FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 





GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 


and colleges of 


ARTS and SCIENCES 
AGRICULTURE 
ENGINEERING 

LAW 
EDUCATION 
COMMERCE 


AA 
AAA 


Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


For teachers in public and private schools, supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, college teachers and administrators, and for under- 
graduates who find it desirable to shorten the period of their college 


training. 


Lexington with an elevation of 1,000 feet above sea level offers a 


desirable summer climate. 


It is located in the heart of the famous 


“Blue Grass Region”. It is within a short drive of the Kentucky River 
Gorge, Dix Dam, Natural Bridge and other points of interest. 


For Bulletin Address 


DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 
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RADIO ENTERS EDUCATION 
By WARREN H. PIERCE, 


Educational Director Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


With the start of the recently announced 
American School of the Air, which will be 
broadcast twice weekly over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System starting February 4, 
1930, and continuing until the end of the 
school year, radio broadcasting will have 
taken one of the most significant steps of 
its brief but spectacular history. 


Thus far, the field of education by means 
of broadcasting has been largely untouched. 
This does not mean that radio has not 
contributed, and liberally, to the education 
of the nation. However, aside from that 
broadcasting done by a number of local 
stations, and in several instances by state 
departments of education, this contribution 
has largely been a by-product of program 
presentation rather than the direct result 
of an intentional and well planned educa- 
tional scheme. 


To the present moment, radio, generally 
speaking, has given great impetus to the 
growth of a national appreciation of music, 
drama and literature. It has made common 
knowledge certain, heretofore relatively 
unknown facts, regarding the lives of com- 
posers, authors and playwrights. 


Radio has also served in the growth of a 
critical contemplation of the use of the 
English language, pronunciation, vocabu- 
lary and diction. It has taught a great 
deal of history, geography and art. A 
certain amount of government and civics 
has been taught through the presentation 
of leaders in public life from all parts of the 
nation, speaking on matters of national 
civic interest over nation-wide net-works. 
This has caused a breakdown of section- 
alism and a resultant increased sympathy 
with problems of a national scope by the 
people in all states of the union. 


However, owing to the fact that these 
have come as a natural result of the nature 
of radio programs in general, on the whole 
the appeal has been almost entirely to the 
mature mind. Programs of an educational 
nature have not been prepared or presented 
with the child in mind as the listener. This, 
in turn, is not due to neglect of this side 


of radio education, but to neglect of the 
entire field. 


Radio’s principal need in order to make 
a substantial contribution to the educa- 
tional system of America has been for a 
carefully laid-out campaign of direct 
educational broadcasting. The first need 
has been for programs directed to the 
child, the immature and adolescent mind, 
with a secondary but co-ordinated and 
correlated plan for reaching advanced high 
school classes, colleges and adults. 


The American School of the Air has been 
planned to cover as thoroughly as possible 
in the short time available, a searching test 
into the best methods of reaching children 
between the fifth and ninth grades. For 
that reason, a number of subjects will be 
presented and several methods of radio 
presentation will be used in order not only 
to discover which subjects lend themselves 
best to radio, but also which mode of 
presentation proves most efficacious. 


Broadcasts will be each Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoon from 2:30 to 3:00 
Eastern Standard Time. The programs, 
which are under the supervision of Miss 
Alice Keith ,broadcasting director for the 
American School and Mr. Ray Erlandson, 
educational director of the Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, co-sponsors of the school, have 
been divided into two distinct parts. 


Each Tuesday afternoon broadcast will 
be devoted to a dramatization of the 
historical episodes surrounding the life of 
some great figure in American history. 
The two greatest radio playwrights in 
America have been employed for this 
series, Henry Fiske Carleton and William 
Ford Manley, both former professors at 
New York University. These two men 
collaborated in producing the two famous 
series, ‘Great Moments in History” and 
“Biblical Drama.’’ Under their skilled 
direction the children who listen to these 
broadcasts will not only hear the story of 
Columbus, George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and Daniel Boone among others, 
but they will stand on the deck beside 
Columbus, searching with him for the first 
sight of land, cross the Delaware with 
Washington, stand in the throng before 
Lincoln as he makes his Gettysburg address 
and march with Boone through the track- 
less forests of the virgin west. 
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The Thursday broadcasts are to be 
divided into several different classes. 
Among the subjects which have been 
tentatively settled upon for presentation 
are American literature, American music, 
civics, nature study, and health and hygiene. 
Each subject will be presented in a different 
manner, games, musical dramalogues and 
debates being among the methods to be 
utilized. 


An advisory faculty has been selected 
from among the leading educators of the 
country and authorities on the subjects to 
be presented, with Dr. William C. Bagley of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as Dean. Various members of this faculty, 
which includes such well-known names as 
Henry Turner Bailey, P. S. Dykema, 
Howard Hanson, Miss Effie Powers, Daniel 
Carter Beard and Edwin Markham will 
pass on each broadcast before it goes on the 
air in order to assure its authenticity. 


On state, county and local _ school 
superintendents and classroom teachers 
will fall one of the most important tasks 
in connection with this experimental series. 
That is in the matter of measuring the 
effects of this broadcasting, and presenting 
constructive criticism for its improvement. 
The majority of the state school superin- 
tendents of the country have indicated 
their willingness to serve as state chairmen 
for a nation-wide committee on evaluation. 
The State superintendents are expected to 
designate certain teachers and local superin- 
tendents to have their classes listen to 
each of the broadcasts and submit their 
detailed criticism from which conclusions 
will be drawn as to the changes necessary 
to improve the program for the next school 
year. 


It is planned to issue a monthly bibliog- 
raphy, which will be prepared under the 
supervision of Miss Effie Powers of the 
American Library Association, in order 
that pupils may do correllative reading 
for the radio course. This bibliography 
will be mailed to all libraries and schools. 


A complete syllabus of the subjects to be 
presented by the American School is now 
being prepared by Miss Keith and Mr. 
Erlandson. This will be distributed to all 
schools interested in the course in order 
that teachers may prepare thejpupils in 
advance for each broadcast. 


yEFIRST TINE 


experience makes 
“MusicintheAir’ 


educationally 
significant! 


The creation of the new Victor Radio- 
Electrola truly marks a red-letter day in 
school music work. For this amazing 
instrument is literally the climax of 
Victor’s more than 19 years’ intimate 
co-operation with music educators. 
With it, for the first time, the teacher 
can “cash in” on her past effort in 
musical appreciation as never before— 
through the glorious new musical me- 
dium of radio! Only Victor, always in 
the van in educational theory and prac- 
tise, with its great list of educational re- 
cordings, could make this revolutionary 
step possible! , 


The new Victor Radio-Electrola, re- 
producing both radio and Victor 
Records electrically, enables you to 
PREPARE for the program over the air 
in advance — to PARTICIPATE in the 
radio concert with absolute realism, 
and again with the Victor Records, to 
make each selection a PERMANENT 
part of the pupil’s consciousness. 


Utilize radio music as a real educational 
medium this winter. There is much 
worth while on the air, and new pro- 
grams for thechildrenare being planned. 
Victor Records cover the entire range 
of music, PROPERLY 

PRESENTED. Puta 

Victor Radio-Elec- 
trolainyourclassroom 

NOW! 


The Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Division 
RCA-VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 





The Need of Live Rural Leadership 


By W. L. JAYNE, 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


Every student of American life has 
watched with keen interest the movement 
of the most capable from the country to the 
city. 





W. L. JAYNE 


We know that the growth and develop- 
ment of the country has not kept pace with 
the city. The country has not developed 
schools as good for the country as city 
schools are for the city. The country 
church, the country home, the country 
doctor, and the country store are all in the 
same Category. 


This condition is not peculiar to any 
state or country. It is world-wide. Italy 
is making an effort to restrict the moving 
of the country people to the city by law. 


This rapid development of city popula- 
tion and comparatively slow increase in the 
country has many parallels in history but 
the movement has not in any time assumed 
so great proportions as at present. 


Wherever the modern industrial system 
holds sway the growth of cities is phenom- 
enal. 


This does not mean, as many writers 
seem to think, that country life is being 
absolutely depleted or destroyed. It is 
true that many places, especially in the 
poorer farming country, show this deple- 
tion, but the better farming sections are 
still prosperous. Witness the improved 


farm homes, the increased production per 
man and the wonderful roads with their 
still more wonderful swarms of automo- 
biles. The farmer no longer walks. It is 
not safe to walk on a highway. 

A farmer in our neighborhood was 
walking along the road and stepped off to 
the side for a Ford to pass. Then he 
stepped back into the road and a motor- 
cycle, which was trailing the Ford, struck 
him in the back. The farmer got up and 
remarked, “If I had known the gosh-durn 
thing had a colt, I would have stayed out 
of the road.” 

Country life is changing. Edwin 
Markham’s ‘‘Man with the Hoe,” is no 
longer a true picture of the farmer. 

He is now in many places a machinist— 
an entrepreneur. 

The conditions of his life make of him, 
however, an individualist. The country 
produces original ideas, strong beliefs, and 
sturdy self-will. 

When the country man with these strong 
characteristics goes to the city, he becomes 
a valuable unit in the social organization, 
but the country lacks the cohesive power 
to produce united action. 

The city has one unit for social organiza- 
tion. The police have a certain territory. 
This same boundary is the taxing district. 
It is the school district. The paving dis- 
trict—the water district—it is the unit for 
postal delivery. In short, the citizen of 
the town lives in a definite social unit 
whose boundaries are fixed and which 
ministers to all his political, social and 
economic needs. 

The farmer lives in a school district 
which does not correspond with his voting 
precinct. His road has another unit. He 
pays taxes to the county which has other 
boundaries. There is such an overlapping 
and confusion of boundaries and authori- 
ties that the system in itself makes leader- 
ship either so difficult or so helpless and 
trifling that he does not care to waste time 
on it. Who considers it an honor to be a 
sub-district trustee? What enterprising 
citizen wants to be a magistrate or a 
constable? 
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HANDWRITING BOOKS 





with order. 





Teachers, superintendents and school boards can secure through their 
local booksellers the Graves Writing Books, as used last school term. 
supplies may be ordered of Central School Supply Co., Louisville, or of us 
here at the customary retail price, 9c per copy, transportation prepaid, cash 
Write us for our free teacher’s helps. 

Teachers using the Graves Writing Books should enroll for our free 
Correspondence Course in Penmanship. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 


Or, 











Would it be possible to organize country 
life in such a way that all the service units 
might occupy the same territory and have 
the same boundaries? 


The leadership of country political affairs 
is selfish and without appeal to the best 
farmers and leading citizens. 


One of the important institutions of the 
country is the church. The church exerts 
its influence through the ideals which it 
promulgates and the service it renders. 
But it seems that the opportunities for 
service to the sick or the suffering in body 
and mind have been lost sight of in argu- 
ments about doctrines. This idea of 
religion in the country was expressed by the 
old darky who, when he was baptized, came 
up out of the water shouting, ‘‘Now bless 
de Lawd! I’se ready fer ’spute.”’ 


A few years ago I was conducting a 
Teachers Institute at Grayson. At the 
same time there was a Minister’s Confer- 
ence Meeting in the town, which included 
the preachers of all demoninations. The 
teachers were invited to visit the Ministers’ 
Conference, which we did on Thursday 
evening. The Pastor of the Christian 
Church presided. Colonel Wilhoit, who 
was then ninety years old, a very fine- 
looking and sensible old patriarch, had 
been invited to address the meeting. 


When he was introduced, he arose and 
leaning on his cane said, “Yesterday some- 
one asked me to speak to this meeting of 
teachers and preachers. I sat down before 
the fire after supper to think what I would 
say, and, as an old man will, I went to sleep 
and between sleeping and waking I seemed 
to have this vision: I thought I had gone 
up to the great golden gate which swung 
aside at my approach, and St. Peter said, 


“Come in, Colonel, you are very welcome. 
We have been waiting for you for a long 
time. As your mansion has been prepared 
for several years, it ought to be aired 
before you occupy it. While this is being 
done, perhaps you would like to see the 
sights of the city.”’ I replied, “I would.” 
St. Peter beckoned and a guide clothed all in 
shining glory came and said, ‘‘What would 
you like to see first?’ I replied, “I have 
been a member of the church down on 
earth for fifty years, and have always been 
interested in the church. I would like to 
see what the churches are doing up here.” 
The guide agreed and we started. We 
came to a great building with a cross on 
topofit. Inside there was wonderful music 
resounding through the arches of the build- 
ing and far away through the domes, while 
crowds of people bowed before images of 
the Apostles and pictures of the Virgin 
Mary. The guide said, “As you know, 
these are the Catholics. There are many 
of them here and they spend their time 
much as they did on earth.”” We went a 
little farther and came to a park enclosed 
by a high metal fence with sharp spikes all 
along the top of it. At one corner was a 
little gate where stood a fierce angel with a 
shining sword, making the entrance perilous 
and difficult indeed. Back in the grounds 
under the trees we could see an .mmense 
crowd of people sitting on the ground. 
They were glancing furtively over their 
shoulders and passing something among 
them. My guide explained, ‘They are the 
Baptists and they are practicing close com- 
munion.’’ We went around a square and 
came to another great building. The 
architecture was superb. Inside was an 
immense crowd, all beautifully and stylishly 
dressed. There was much appearance of 
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stiffness and formality. The congregation 
sat up stiff and straight and all looked 
bored, while an aged patriarch in the 
pulpit held forth on predestination. The 
guide said, “They are the Presbyterians 
and that is their favorite amusement.” 
Then we came down through a great open 
square. There was an uncounted multi- 
tude of people, some singing, some laughing, 
some shouting. There was great confusion 
and all kinds of capers. The guide ex- 
plained, “They are the Methodists. You 
know, they act like they haven’t much 
sense, but they have more religion than any 
of you.”” After we walked on, I said to the 
angel, “But I was a member of the Christian 
church down on earth—They called us the 
Campbellites—I should like to see what 
they are doing.” The guide looked very 
sad as he replied, “Why, Brother, they 
came around by the water route and there 
has been a terrific storm at sea. We are 
very worried about them. We fear they 
are all lost.” The guide further -re- 


marked, ‘‘It is hard to see what the people 
down on earth hope to accomplish by their 


senseless divisions.” 


This story represents the layman’s view- 
point. Any man who stops to look over 
the field can see that money in incredible 
amounts is wasted and life is embittered 
by the division of churches and the over- 
lapping of church organizations. 


The country is over-churched and its 
leadership is weakened, in some cases 
entirely lost, by reason of divisions and 
disputes. 


The country preacher is underpaid, if 
paid at all. He is uneducated. His 
preaching is not abreast of the thought of 
the times or the intelligence of the people. 
A change is taking place with the coming 
of roads and automobiles. Many go to 
town and the country church is neglected 
and falling intodecay. Increasing tenant- 
ry is also having its effect in lack of interest 
and accentuated poverty. But the out- 
standing weakness of the country church 
is its poor program. It is preaching of hell 
and heaven, giving little thought and 
effort to making present conditions what 
they should be. 


In many places, country people are doing 
much to improve health conditions. The 
county health officers and the county nurses 


are rendering a needed service. Country 
medical service is in a bad way. Doctors 
do not like country practice. The cost of 
medical training is so great that they must 
go where money is plentiful in order to 
make back what they have spent and there 
are large regions in Kentucky where 
medical aid cannot be obtained. Here js 
one of the great problems facing country 
people. The attitude of the medical pro- 
fession is much the same everywhere and 
the man of ordinary means must either 
be robbed or dies without their help, 
Two doctors were talking. One said, 
“What did you operate on Jones for?” 
“Four hundred dollars,’’ was the reply. 
“T know, but what did he have?” ‘He had 
four hundred dollars.” 


In local politics and law enforcement 
there is also need for clear-sighted, patriotic 
leadership. 


It is just as important to defend the 
country’s laws in time of peace as to follow 
the flag in time of war, yet this higher 
patriotism on which the nation stands or 
falls seems to be passing away. In its 
place we have a selfish cynicism that puts 
personal indulgence above the interests of 
society. 


In the city isa clearly defined and definite 
unit of organization for law enforcement. 
This is not true in the country, but to off- 
set this there is in the country a sentiment 
which condemns immorality and indecen- 
cy. Country people know about their neigh- 
bors. There is not the chance to get lost 
in the herd that is to be found in the city. 
This fact and the strong public opinion of 
the country is a constant restraint to the 
immoral. 


The fact that the rural population is not 
increasing as rapidly as that of the city or 
is in some places decreasing is not in itself 
an evil. It is merely a result of the 
increasing use of machinery on the farm 
and of the growing intelligence and effici- 
ency of the farmer. The doctrine of 
Malthus is no longer a bogy. We are in no 
danger of starvation. The farmer’s prob- 
lem is not failure to produce, it is to be able 
to realize a fair price for what he sells. 


His business does not lend itself to 
organization as does the business of the 
manufacturer, but he is making a start at 
co-operation in various ways. 
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It is natural that in studying these needs 
for leadership we should think of the 
opportunity of the teacher. In spite of 
his handicaps, and they are many, the 
teacher is often the most capable leader 
in the country community. 


Here are some of the conditions: 


In the United States, there are 160,000 
one-teacher schools and 17,000 consolidated 
schools. In the one-teacher schools are 
4,000,000 pupils. In the consolidated are 
1,100,000. There are also in two- and 
three-room schools 2,600,000, making a 
total of 7,700,000 in the rural schools. 
About one-third of all the children in the 
nation are in rural schools. 


It is also to be remembered that the 
great bulk of city population is in a block 
of eastern states and that thirty-four 
states are predominantly rural. Seventy 
per cent of our people in Kentucky live in 
the country. As Budge said to Tody, ‘““We 
are the countriest there is,’’ for ‘that is a 
higher proportion than in any other state. 
The average salary for city teachers in 
the whole United States is $1,875. The 
average of country teachers is $855. The 
disparity in Kentucky is even greater. 
The average for all in Kentucky is $784. 
The lowest salary paid in Indiana $800. 
One-fourth of our counties average less 
than $550 per year. 


We seem to be bound in by a vicious 
circle. Low salaries do not attract highly 
trained teachers, and if a country teacher 
receives the kind of training he ought to 
have, the salary will not keep him. If 
teachers were trained for real leadership 
we could create such a public sentiment 
and understanding of the situation that 
salaries would be raised. ‘‘If we had some 
ham, we would have some ham and eggs, 
if we had the eggs.” 


In spite of lack of money and public 
interest, conditions are improving. Roads 


are being built. This means increased 
prosperity for the country. Where good 
roads are built, attendance at school 
improves. Another influence is adding to 
the growing interest. The frontier has 
gone down to the Pacific. The islands 
have been discovered, the mountains 
climbed and measured. The last frontier 
of opportunity is in the development of the 
mind. 


Iron and steel, wood and coal, have 
always been here, but the Indian did not 
ride in automobiles or build railroads. 
This new civilization in which we live is not 
a material thing, it is a mastery of material 
things through mentality. With the reali- 
zation of this truth is a continuously 
growing interest in schools. 


We are getting good roads. Next comes 
better schools, a better organization, and 
better teaching conditions. Who can 
better preach this doctrine of improvement 
than the country school teacher? 


The school is successfully teaching the 
laws of health. As a result the average 
length of life is increasing. This is borne 
out by statistics. | 


The teacher and the county nurse have 
become leaders in doing this work which 
the doctor has deserted. 


The country church is in many places in 
the last agony of dissolution. This is no 
calamity where membership has merely 
been transferred to the town, but in the 
remote country districts the situation is 
to be deplored. Who can bring back life 
and ideals? Not the country preacher. 
Surely his ignorance and narrowness have 
brought about the present calamitous situa- 
tion. The country teacher can take up the 
task of rebuilding country religion. He 
alone can do it. He is doing it in many 
places through such training of the young 
people that they come to see in religion a 
way of living here and now to make life 
happier and give it meaning. 

The teacher can and does keep close to 
the changing thought of the time. 


Successful farming is no longer a possi- 
bility for the ignorant man. The farmer 
must know the chemistry of the soil. He 
must be a machinist and an electrician. 
A knowledge of the food values of grains 
and fodders is needed. He must be a 
bookkeeper, and then he must keep an eye 
on the markets. 


I recently heard a man from Iowa say 
the farmers up there have to build a 
gymnasium out behind the barn so their 
hired help can have some exercise. One 
reason for the weakness of the country 
schools is that they have not always met 
the needs of this new farm life. 


The one-teacher school has not and will 
not be able to do all that is needed. 
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Consolidation has seemed impossible in 
this country. It is no longer so. With 
good roads and increasing prosperity it will 
soon be possible for the farmer’s school to 
take the leadership in training for the new 
country life which will have many of the 
comforts and conveniences of the city— 
a type of living in which there will be 
leisure for amusement and _ intellectual 
pursuits. 


It has been the fashion for the sociologist 
to tell us that farm life is decadent and 
that we are facing the time when the 
country people will be ignorant peasants, 
but a man must be blind who can not see 
that there are now many hopeful signs in 
the country life—the roads, the school, 
more especially in the new type country 
home. 


The farmer does not yet get a fair deal 
in world markets but he is studying the 
situation as never before. 


It has seemed to me that the late 
sociologist “lives in a sea-green chamber 
and paints with pea-green paint.” He 
paints the things as he sees them for the 
God of things as they ‘“‘ain’t.”’ 


A very hopeful sign in the affairs of 
country life is the fact that with the build- 
ing of good roads movements toward con- 
solidation are being undertaken in many 
places. A number of East Kentucky 
counties now have one or more consolidated 
schools and we are looking for the day when 
the one-room school with its meager equip- 
ment shall be replaced by efficient well- 
organized schools to which the pupils from 
wide areas shall be transported. 


The country teacher of the new day will 
be better prepared than ever before. He 
must love country life and understand it. 


Agriculture as a school subject has been 
slowly winning its way in this country. 
But the wonderful achievements of Danish 
and Norwegian farmers has its foundation 
in the agriculture schools and the leader- 
ship of the country school teacher. 


I am looking for the coming of a race 
of country people who believe in the 
nobility of work. In the sacredness of soil 
fertility. Who by means of scientific study. 
will know what to raise in these valleys 
and how to raise it and market it. 


This training must come through the 
school. As has been indicated already, 
there is need for leadership in politics, 
teligion, business and social service, but the 
school is the factory where leaders must all 
be hammered into shape. 

Is it not worth while to be a country 
teacher, to stir ambitions, to guide and 
stimulate ideals, to place in the minds of 
country girls and boys a picture of our hills 
and valleys made into a homeland of the 
happy, the righteous and the free? To 
place in their hands the keys to unlock this 
door of opportunity? 


I have a rendezvous with life 
In some small drowsy country town 
While gold and crimson leaves float down 
And robins to the South go winging. 
’ I have a rendezvous with life 
When winter mornings set the school 
bells ringing. 


And likely to my lot will fall 

Two score of girls and boys 

But though the task be tiresome, yet 

I have a rendezvous with life 

In some school by the roadside 

When winter comes again this year 

And snowflakes on the heaped up leaves 
appear. 

But oh, ’twere pleasanter far to be 

At U. of K., or M. T. C. 

At Richmond or at Bowling Green 

Where joyous life and fun are seen 

Where sparkling youth kicks up its heels 

But I’ve a rendezvous with life 

In some school house among the fields 

When merry school bells chime again 

I’ll to the country youth be true 

I will not fail that rendezvous. 











EDUCATIONAL GROWTH THROUGH 
TRAVEL 


FANNIE LOEWENSTEIN, 


Principal Southern Junior High School, 
Louisville 


If in talking to college graduates you ask 
what they plan to do, you receive the saine 
answer from them as you receive from 
almost all teachers, viz.: “Continue my 
educational growth by travel.’”’ Europe 
is in most cases the objective of these 
graduates and teachers, and the hopes of 
many were realized in the summer of 1929, 
as in Other years, for American teachers 
and students were to be seen in every 
large city on the Continent. The ability 
to take my extension work in travel, and 
the pleasure and educational benefit derived 
from it, did not permit me to refuse to 
share, in a very small way, some of my joys 
and benefits with you, at the request of 
Mr. R. E. Williams, my former principal. 

In this article I shall attempt to name 
for the reader a few places of interest in the 
cities I visited. This may be a guide for 
you in planning your trip, which for you 
may not be far distant. 

In London—A tour of the city should 
include the British Museum—with its 
innumerable treasures collected from all 
parts of the world, one of these is the 
famous Rosetta Stone. 

Buckingham Palace—At the daily chang- 
ing of the guards. 

House of Patiionint—Ovedcatine the 
Thames. 

London Bridge. 

Marble Arch—At the north end (Park 
Lane was formerly an entrance to Hyde 
Park). An interesting sight is the group 
of soap-box orators and their audiences, who 
congregate to enjoy the freedom of speech 
which is sacred to this particular corner of 
Hyde Park. 

Old Curiosity Shop—Where one may find 
some ‘‘old curios,’’ including etchings. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral—The first church 
of which there is any authentic record was 
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Have You Planned 
Your Vacation? 


June 15—June 30—$45.00 


Bus tour of 2.100 miles, including Washington, 
Antictam, Gettysburg, Harrisburg, Painted Post, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland and Dayton. 


July 2—July 23—$77.50 


Bus tour of 3,156 miles, including Washington, 
Gettysburg, Antietam, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, New York, Boston, Adirondack 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls. 


July 27—Aug. 10—$174.50 


Railroad tour of the west, traveling in special 
Pullman, includes St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Continental Divide, 
Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Park, Gallatin Gate- 
way, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dells of Wisconsin, 
Chicago. This tour covers 4,410 miles. 


Aug. 16—Aug. 30 


Bus tour same as number one in the above list. 
These tours are all personally conducted by L. A 
Stone, who has had years of experience in con- 
ducting educational tours to various parts of the 
country. 


For additi L infor ti address 
L. A. STONE, Director 
OAKLAND CITY COLLEGE 
Oakland City - - Indiana 
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larger than the present building. This 
church was destroyed by the Great Fire of 
London, 1666. The present building, begun 
nine years later from designs by Sir 
Christopher Wren, was opened in 1697 
and completed in 1710. 


Tower of London—Was commenced by 
William the Conqueror as a fortress, the 
oldest portion dating from 1087. As 
interesting as the buildings are the ‘‘Beef- 
eaters” who guard them, wardens dressed 
in picturesque red uniforms. 


Westminster Abbey—Situated on the 
south side of Parliament Square, adjacent 
to the Houses of Parliament. The first 
church on this site was built in 616 by 
Sebert, the Anglo-Saxon king. Edward 
the Confessor is said to have established the 
Abbey, but it was rebuilt by Henry III, 
and his son, Edward I, ‘in the latter half of 
the thirteenth century. 


Shakespeare Country—That section of 
rural England along the Avon River, 
stopping to see Guy’s Cliffe, Kenilworth 
Castle, Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick 
Castle. 

In Paris—A tour of the city should 
include: 

The Palais de Justice—Which shows 
architecture from the thirteenth to the 
twentieth century. 

Notre Dame Cathedral—Begun in 1163 
and built slowly and strongly during a 
whole century by men of great faith. 
Napoleon was crowned here and so was 
Henry VI of England, whereas all the more 
legitimate coronations took place in the 
Cathedral of Rheims. 

Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 

Hotel de Ville—An exact reproduction 
of the sixteenth century structure which was 
burnt by the communards of 1871. 

Place de la Bastille—An inscription on 
one of the buildings described the bloody 
engagement on July 14th and 15th, 1789. 
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Famous French Opera House. 


Champs-Elysees—Which was the boule- 
yard of fashion since the nineteenth 
century, past the Grand Palais, the Great 
Arc de Triomphe. 


Eiffel Tower—Hugest steel structure 
in the world—nine hundred and sixty-five 
feet high, built for the World Fair Exhibi- 
tion of 1889 and now a powerful radio 
station. 


Trocadero—Built for the Exposition of 
1878, contains the most powerful organ in 
the world and has extraordinary acoustics. 


The Louvre—Since the days of Francis I, 
a storehouse of art, and now a popular 
public museum containing a vast treasure 
of rare things of beauty. The develop- 
ment of every phase of the artistic sense 
of man through ages can be studied here. 


Versailles—A day spent there seeing the 
remains of the elaborate pomp which 
surrounded the daily life of Louis XIV, 
Madame de Maintenon, Louis XV, la Du 
Barry, la Pompadour, Marie Leczinsla, 
Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, etc. The 
Grand Trianon and the Petite Trianon. 


Rome—Which sums up within its walls, 
all the magnificence of antiquity, has today 
taken the position in the world to which 
its glorious past has destined it. While 
retaining its life of quiet dignity and intel- 
lectual classicism, this great capital of the 
ancient world has now taken its place as 
one of the great capitals of the modern 
world. A tour of the city includes: 

Borghese Gallery—Where one finds 
Canova’s statue of Pauline Borghese. 
Mausoleum of Hadrian, built in 136 B.C. 
as a tomb for Hadrian and his family. 

The Coliseum—The Forum, the Pan- 
theon. This is the best preserved temple 
of antiquity and one of the most striking 
buildings in the world. 

Church of St. John in Lateran. 

Church of St. Maria Maggiore—Where 
one sees the Pauline and Sistine Chapels, 
the relic of the cradle of Christ, which is 
kept under the High Altar. The ceiling 
was the first to be decorated with the gold 
by Columbus from America. 

St. Peter's. 

The Vatican—The largest palace in the 
world. Besides being the official residence 
of the Pope, it is the seat of a most impor- 


tant museum, which contains priceless 
works of art. The Laocoon group, the 
statue of Apollo, the Torso of Belvedere 
with hundreds of other works are to be 
found in the sculpture section. 


Florence—Is situated on both sides of the 
Arno, is so rich in its collection of art, and 
so full of charm for its architectural 
structures, streets and squares, that it 
makes a great appeal to those who love the 
beautiful. 


The Medici family lived and rested 
here; it was here that Dante was born. 
Here are the world-famed Uffizi and Pitti 
galleries. On the Ponte Vecchio or Old 
Bridge connecting these galleries are the 
famous shops of the Goldsmiths. 


Vienna—Developed into a_ political, 
social and artistic center during the 
eighteenth century attracted such men as 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. 


In a tour of the city we see—church of 
St. Stephen by far the most beautiful Gothic 
structure in Austria. 


The great castles of the Hapsburg family. 


The Schweizerhof, which is the palace 
of the Archdukes of Austria. 


Budapest—One of the gayest, most 
entrancing and progressive of all European 
cities is divided by the Danube River into 
two parts. , 


Buda on the right and Pest on the left 
bank—united in 1872 under one name. 


A view from the Danube quay on the 
Pest side embraces a panorama of Buda 
from the Gellert Hill, the magnificent Royal 
Palace and gardens on the summit of the 
Palace Hill, the outline of the Elizabeth 
Bridge of the longest single span bridge in 
Europe. 


Among the most typical Hungarian 
sights and monuments to be seen are 
in Buda: 


The Royal Palace—The Coronation 
Church dating from the thirteenth century, 
the monument of St. Stephen, the first king 
of Hungary, and the Joseph Technical 
University, one of the largest in Europe. 


Pest proper cannot boast of old historic 
buildings with the exception of a few 
churches. The Parliament building on the 
Danube is one of the most beautiful on the 
continent. In the very heart of Budapest, 
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but detached from the roar of the city, lies 
the isle of St. Margaret, a famous health 
resort and watering place called the pearl 
of the river Danube. 

Unlike Paris, Florence or Rome, Berlin 
is not a result of the cumulative historical 
process of Germany. Its fortunes are 
interwoven with those of the Hohenzollern 
family and its rise to importance among 
the European cities is due to Frederick 
William, who fortified the city and zealously 
promoted industrial and artistic activities. 
The present republic is still concerned in 
the cultural development of its capital 
and is carrying out all the progressive 
activities in Berlin. A tour of the city 
takes us to— 


Unter den Linden, 
Brandenburg Gate, 

Emperor Frederick Museum, 
The National Gallery. 


There are many more cities of interest 
which we visited but I anticipate learning 
more about them from some of the 1930 
. travelers. 
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AIR LAW WILL BE STUDIED AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


New Course WILL BE OFFERED BY 
COLLEGE OF LAW IN NEAR FUTURE 


The College of Law of the University of 
Kentucky is preparing to add to ivs curricu- 
lum a course in air law, according to an 
announcement made recently by Dean 
Evans. The course, which will be taught 
by Frank Randall, will deal with air law 
asitconcernspropertyrights. Thisphaseof 
thelaw has been rapidly developing since the 
more common use of the airplane. 


At the present time only two other 
schools in the United States are giving 
courses of this nature. These schools are 
the Institute of Air Law at Northwestern 
University and the Law Schoolof New York 
University. 


Doctor Randall now is collecting material 
to be used in presenting the course. A large 
amount of this information probably will 
come from England, and European coun- 
tries, since the airplane has been used more 
extensively there than in the United States 
up to the present time. ‘Professor Randall 
said that he had no definite idea just what 
direction the course would take, as he has 
not yet made a thorough examination of 
the subject matter. He is of the opinion 
that it will come into universal use in the 
near future as the airplane comes to be 
used more commonly. Any work done 
now will be of a constructive nature, as the 
law on the subject is vague and indefinite, 
he says. 


As soon as a thorough study has been 
made the faculty of the college of law will 
submit a codification of it to the legislature 
and suggest that it embody it in a statutory 
form, Dean Evans said. 


It is the theory of Doctor Randall that 
the new law would run counter to some of 
the old common law on rights of property. 
It was the theory of the common law that 
a man owned from the surface of the earth 
to its innermost parts and also from the 
surface to the highest realms of the air. 
Consequently when an aviator flies across 
the land of a farmer he is guilty of trespass 
and subject to legal action.—Kentucky 
Alumnus. 





A Word in Behalf of the 
Small College 


By L. R. AKERS, 
President of Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky 


There are six hundred and four colleges 
and universities in the United States, 
according to our National Bureau of 
Education. These may be divided into 
five classes: 


First, there are the great universities, 
both state and municipal. 


The technical institutes form another 
class, and in these schools are usually three- 
or four- or five-year courses that lead 
directly from high school to the profession 
of aeronautical engineer or chemist or 
mechanical engineer or whatever it may be. 


A third class is that of the big private 
college, called by some, “‘the club colleges.” 
The best known of these are the big three, 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton—famous for 
their traditions, scholarships, athletic 
rivalry and alumni activities. 


The fourth type of college is not nearly 
so common as the others, known as the 
co-operative institution. Antioch College 
in Ohio is one of the most notable of this 
class. The University of Cincinnati offers 
co-operative courses. Northeastern Uni- 
versity in Boston also provides co-operative 
courses. Co-operative students have to 
put up with one handicap in that only half 
as much time is given them as in the 
regular courses. Thus they miss at least 
half the usual college life. 

The last of the five classes is the small 
college. While there are three small 
colleges for every large in this country, 
twice as many students now go to the great 
universities as to the small colleges. Of 
the 726,124 students enrolled in American 
colleges, according to late figures, more than 
200,000 of them are in the small colleges. 

Personally, I am a great believer in the 
small college. Whenever the question of 
sending a son or daughter to college con- 
fronts an American father he must choose 
between the advantages of the small 
colleges and those of the large university. 
There are tangible advantages in each 
which cannot be found in the other. 


Whatever the choice, the youngster gains 
in some respects and loses in others. How- 
ever, for undergraduate work I would cast 
my vote unhesitatingly for the small 
college, with the thought of sending my 
children to the great universities for their 
graduate work. 


The cost of going to a small college, on 
the average, is lower than that of going to 
the large institution. An individual cer- 
tainly counts much more in the small 
institution. The American youth in the 
small college usually means more to his 
professor and his professor looms larger 
in his eyes. In our judgment, the small 
college more than holds its own in propor- 
tion to its enrollment in the number of 
great minds and noble souls which go out 
from the institution. 


Those of us who are connected with 
church schools or institutions which empha- 
size religious training (and most of the 
small colleges fall in this category) are 
continually meeting problems which tax 
to the utmost all the resources of time and 
talent. The institutions over which we 
watch, too often with ineffectual anxiety, 
are living organisms responsive to the 
feverish spirit of the age, pulsating with its 
energy, and reflecting in its student body 
both the restless search for passing pleasures 
and also for unattainable ideals. To the 
superficial observer of the average Ameri- 
can institution of higher learning, it would 
seem that the level of our college life is 
depressingly low. There is here the picture 
of a hectic existence in which study, 
serious thought, and meditation form the 
least and the last part of the under- 
graduate’s thinking. What a noisy social 
gamut must be run throughout the four 
years of the college career! There are the 
clubs, societies, fraternities, athletic teams, 
organized cheering, hazing, rushing, ama- 
teur dramatics, oratorical contests, com- 
mittees, newspapers, literary magazines, 
annuals, house parties, conventions, etc.— 
a long series of highly organized activities, 
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not only enough to fill part but indeed to 
take up al] the time of the harassed under- 
graduate. Leisure is the one thing he 
never has, particularly if he aspires to be a 
big man in his college. 

However, we are hopeful that a new day 
is dawning, when quantitative culture 
shall give way to qualitative. The period 
for selective choice in student enrollment 
promises to usher in a new era of educa- 
tional achievement. No longer is the 
big problem what we shall do with the 
backward student but what can we do for 
the unusually gifted student who is clamor- 
ing for an opportunity to test his powers 
to the full. 


Again, I am hopeful that while the large 
rewards in the past have gone to practical 
men, whose lives have been measured by 
the material yardstick, in the future we 
shall more rightly appraise the values of 
life and realize that our civilization must be 
measured not by its material so much as 
by its intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ments. We are now in the throes of a 
‘standardizing process which threatens to 
defeat the very end for which it was 
originated. Every modern educator be- 
lieves in standardization, that it is neces- 
sary for maintaining that degree of uni- 
formity needed in the development of a 
system of education, but standardization 
has been carried to such an extreme in its 
emphasis upon technical and mechanical 
requirements that the development of 
personality, which, after all, is the primary 
purpose of liberal education, is too largely 
left out of account. 


We must ever remember that the intan- 
gible things are those that are eternal in 
their values. Bricks and mortar and white 
columns have never made a college. Golden 
‘domes are not as necessary as golden 
thoughts for those who walk beneath these 
‘domes. After all, in the last analysis, may 
not a college be ju lged by its output of full- 
orbed men and women whorightly embody 
the full development of body, mind and 
soul? Tosumit up, may we not say that that 
institution most worthily merits its place 
in our social order which gives to the world 
the most “golden personalities’’? 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1930 


Mr. Warren Peyton, Director of Certi- 
fication, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, has sent the following instruc- 
tions to superintendents of schools in 
Kentucky: 

You are advised that questions on 
Theory and Practice for teachers’ examina- 
tions 1930 will be based upon ‘‘Kentucky 
School Laws,” and ‘‘Psychology of Elemen- 
tary School Subjects,’’ by Homer B. Reed, 
published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

This book ‘Psychology of Elementary 
School Subjects,” may be obtained direct 
from publishers, Ginn and Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, at net price of $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid to any post office in Ken- 
tucky. Have teachers make all orders 
direct as indicated above. 

Under the present school law, teachers’ 
examinations will be held on the fourth 
Thursday and Friday in May (May 22nd 
and 23rd), and on the second Thursday and 
Friday in July (July 10th and 11th). 


PREREQUISITES FOR ENTERING THESE 
EXAMINATIONS 


1. Those who have not held a teacher’s 
certificate in Kentucky prior to July 1, 1927, 
must have eight units of standard high 
school credit. 

2. Those who have held a teacher's 
certificatein Kentucky prior to July 1, 1927, 
may enter upon proper evidence of this 
fact. 





CIGARETTE CONSUMPTION 


A statistical examination of the cigarette 
business in the United States, sponsored 
by Clark, Dodge and Company, indicates 
that the American public will pay more 
for its cigarettesthis year than it is paying 
for national defense. The total amount 
is estimated at from $850,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. Consumption has doubled 
since the war. There is every indication 
that the year 1929 will show an increase of 
13% over 1928.—American College Bureau. 
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History of Certification in Kentucky 


By J. W. JEWELL, 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Ky. 


EARLY SETTLERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD 
EpucaTion. The first white people to 
come to Kentucky were a strong, sturdy 
race. They were able to overcome the 
dangers and hardships of the wilderness 
and to set up a new commonwealth. 
There are many thrills for the reader who 
examines the early history of these early 
pioneers. The stories about Boone and his 
contemporaries are as interesting as any 
story book. 

As the history of England was repeated in 
many ways in Virginia and North Carolina, 
so was the history of these states repeated 
in Kentucky. Education had been a 
matter of private concern in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and it was only natural 
that this should be the view of these early 
Kentuckians. This does not mean that 
they were not interested in the education 
of their children, for they were very eager 
that their sons and daughters be taught to 
read, write and cipher. Schools were estab- 
lished at Boonesborough and Harrods- 
burg as soon as the cabins had been built, 
and their defense provided for. 

Collins, ‘‘History of Kentucky,’’ tells us 
that the first school was taught in Ken- 
tucky at Harrodsburg by Mrs. William 
Coomes in 1776. This same history says 
that Joseph Doniphaw taught a school at 
Boonesborough during the summer of 
1779. These facts prove that these early 
Kentuckians were not indifferent to the 
education of their children. The settle- 
ments that came later had similar frontier 
schools. These schools were widely scat- 
tered and were in session only a few weeks 
each year. It meant sacrifice, privation 
and hardship for these people to support 
any school. 

The teachers in these schools were, in 
some instances, very capable, but this was 
the exception and not the average. Almost 
anyone could become a teacher in one of 
these schools if he could read, write and 
cipher. This method continued until the 
establishment of the public school system 
in 1838. 


Past CERTIFICATION LEGISLATION. The 
General Assembly passed a law in 1838 
that gave the local commissioners in each 
county and the local trustees in each district 
the right to examine teachers and grant 
certificates. 


Under B. B. Smith’s administration 
(1840-1842), a law was enacted which 
stated that a majority of the county 
commissioners were to appoint examiners 
to examine applicants for teachers’ certif- 
icates. It was further stated in the law 
that these examiners must be professional 
teachers.’ 


A certification law was enacted during 
Stephenson’s Administration (1863-1867). 
This law created two classes of certificates. 
The first class was good for two years and 
could be renewed. This certificate, the 
law stated, could be granted only to appli- 
cants well qualified to teach. The second 
class certificate was good for one year and 
could not be renewed unless the teacher 
showed much improvement. 


During Zachary F. Smith’s administra- 
tion (1867-1871), the certification law was 
changed. There were three certificates 
under the law. The first class certificate 
was good for two years, and was issued to 
teachers of ‘‘thorough and accurate knowl- 
edge.’’ The second class certificate was 
good for one year, and was issued to 
teachers of “imperfect knowledge.’”’ The 
third class certificate was good for one 
year. This certificate was granted to 
teachers of “‘indifferent knowledge.” Third 
class certificates were not issued more than 
twice.’ 

During Henderson’s administration 
(1871-1879), the following school law was 
passed: ‘‘Certificates shall be first class or 
second class and each class shall be first 
grade or second grade. Those who under- 
stand clearly the principles involved in the 
subject to be taught, as well as in the forms 
in which they are expressed, shall be 
entitled to first class, first grade certifi- 
cates; those who know the forms well, and 


1Donovan, H. L., A State’s Elementary Teacher  ieatataied Problem, pp. 10-11. 


?:Smith, B. B., Biennial Report, January 11, 1843 
*Smith Z. F., Biennial Report. January, 1869. 
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have a knowledge of principles, but not 
clear, shall be entitled to first class, second 
grade certificate; those who know the 
forms well but not the principles, shall be 
entitled to a second class, first grade 
certificate. When the board of examiners 
are satisfied that a particular district will 
not be able to procure a qualified teacher, 
they may issue a special license to a teacher 
to whom they have refused a certificate to 
teach in that district, but not elsewhere in 
a specified school year. No certificate of 
the same, except first grade, first class, shall 
be issued to the same person more than 
twice. Certificates of the second class, and 
of the second grade of the first class, shall 
expire in two years from their date. A 
first class, first grade certificate shall be 
good for four years from its date and may 
be continued four years longer by the 
commissioner endorsing thereon ‘renewed,’ 
and subscribing his name, for which no fee 
shall be charged. But no certificate shall 
be valid out of the county where it was 
granted. The State Board of Education 
shall define the qualifications necessary in 
order to procure a certificate of the several 
classes and grades.’ 

A law was enacted under Thompson’s 
administration (1887-1895), which limited 
third class certificates to a single issue. 
Another law was passed under Thompson’s 
administration that required the State 
Board of Examiners to prepare all questions 
for county examinations. During this 
same administration, a law was enacted for 
issuing State certificates and State diplo- 
mas. The requirements for the State 
certificate were an average of ninety per 
cent and no subject could be below seventy- 
five per cent. Besides the common school 
branches, algebra, literature and higher 
arithmetic were required for the State 
certificate. It was good for eight years 
and could be renewed upon successful ex- 
perience. Many teachers in Kentucky 
today are teaching on this certificate. The 
State diploma was good for life. The re- 


‘Hamlett, “History of Education eee" 
1 . 


*Thompson, “Biennial Report,’ 


quirements were the same as those for the 
State certificate, plus geometry, Latin, 
psychology and physics. These high grade 
certificates are now issued on credentials 
in Kentucky.* 


The normal schools were established in 
1906 and in 1908 the law was amended so as 
to allow the normal schools to issue three 
grades of certificates. These certificates 
were primary, intermediate and advanced. 
The primary certificate course was given 
for forty-eight weeks’ work in the normal 
school. It was valid for two years. The 
intermediate certificate was given for 
ninety-six weeks’ work in the normal school 
and was valid for four years. The ad- 
vanced certificate was given for one 
hundred and forty-four weeks’ work in the 
normal school. This was good for three 
years and could be extended for life if the 
teacher was successful. For further infor- 
mation, see chapter on teacher training 
Kentucky School laws, 1910. 


Third class certificates were abolished in 
1914. This certificate was no _ longer 
needed as educational qualifications had 
advanced and enough teachers could be 
secured for the schools with higher quali- 
fications. 


The General Assembly passed the follow- 
ing laws in 1914: 


1. The State Board of Education has 
power to issue certificates and determine 
the qualifications of high school teachers. 

2. The State Board of Education has 
the right to investigate the work of and 
grant certificates to the graduates of insti- 
tutions of higher learning not conducted for 
private gain. 

3. The State Board of Education has 
power to recognize and validate State cer- 
tificates granted in other states. 

4. The State Board of Education has 
authority to validate first class county 
certificates in other counties than the ones 
in which they are granted, on the approval 
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of the county superintendent in the county 
where the certificate is to be validated. 

5. The State, Board of Education has 
the power, to grant life certificates to 
teachers who have taught successfully for 
twenty years. 

The legislature in 1916 passed a law 
saying that the elementary certificate in 
normal schools should be issued for one 
year’s work of resident study. This same 
law also stated that the intermediate cer- 
tificate was to beissued for two years’ work, 
and the advanced for three years’ work. °® 

A forward step in raising the standards 
of the teaching profession was taken in 1920 
when the General Assembly passed a law 
requiring all manuscripts written in teach- 
ers’ examinations to be graded by the State 
Board of Examiners. All papers sent in had 
numbers on them and the examiner did not 
know whose paper he was grading. This 
tended to eliminate fraud and favoritism 
and to increase uniformity throughout the 
whole State. 

The Legislature of 1920 passed a law 
saying that all teachers in Kentucky must 
be high school graduates by 1926. The 
law stated that the prospective teacher 
after 1926 must present forty weeks of 
normal training before a certificate would 
be granted. This law, perhaps more than 
any other, caused teachers in Kentucky to 
go toschool.’ 

The General Assembly in 1924 passed a 
law making eighth grade graduates who 
were eighteen years of age eligible to take 
the examination for teachers’ certificates. 
When the law was passed, the normal 
schools, as teacher-training centers, im- 
mediately modified their certificating priv- 
ileges and asked the legislature to embody 
the same standards in the laws governing 
normal schools. These laws lowered the 


standards set up by the educational states- 
man, George Colvin. 

The Legislature in 1926 modified the 
Certification Law again providing for the 


*“*Kentucky School Laws.” 1915, 
7Colvin, George. ‘Biennial Report,”’ 1921, 


following type of certificates which are in 
use in Kentucky at the present time: 


KINDS OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED AT 
PRESENT 


1. Local Elementary Certificate, issued upon 
examination—(average 80 per cent; minimum 65 per 
cent)—valid in county where examination is taken; 
reissued in same county upon two standard high 
school units earned after issuance. 

2. Provisional Elementary Certificate, issued upon 
eight standard high school units, including at least 
four in residence in a State Normal School; reissued 
upon two additional high school units earned* in 
residence in a State Normal School. 

3. Provisional Elementary Certificate, issued upon 
minimum of standard high graduation plus sixteen 
semester hours of standard college work earned in 
residence, including at least four and not more than 
eight semester hours in education; reissued upon 
semester hours of standard college credits earned 
after issuance. 

4. Standard Elementary Certificate, issued on 
minimum of sixty-four semester hours of standard 
college work, including at least twelve semester 
hours in education; reissued on three years’ teaching 
experience and may be extended for life. 

5. Provisional High School Certificate, issued on 
minimum of sixty-four semester hours of standard 
college work, including at least twelve semester 
hours in education; reissued on thirty-two semester 
hours of college work earned after issuance. 

Standard High School Certificate, issued to 
graduates of standard senior colleges, including at 
least twelve semester hours in education with prac- 
tice teaching or satisfactory evidence of two years’ 
teaching in high school; reissued on teaching experi- 
ence; may be extended for life upon minimum of 
twenty-four semester hours in education and three 
years’ teaching on the certificate. 

Superintendent's Certification, issued on same 
basis as the Standard or Provisional High School, 
with additional college credit of six semester hours 
of administration and supervision, and four years’ 
teaching experience. 

8. Provisional or Standard High'School Certificate, 
for special subjects issued on same condition as 
provisional or standard high school certificate, 
provided applicant has at least twelve semester 
hours in the special subjects. 





SomE CERTIFICATION IDEAS SUMMARIZED 


1. Our school system has become more 
centralized as we have become indus- 


trialized. 
2. From Colonial times to the present 
day, the tendency has been more and more 
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toward the state as a unit for issuing cer- 
tificates. Some of our best thinkers at the 
present time say that we should make the 
nation the unit. 


3. Most of the higher certificates in 
North Carolina, Indiana, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania are issued on credentials from 
colleges and normal schools. 


(a) North Carolina has the best ex- 
ample of a graded certification 
system. She has many certificates 
of each type (supervisory, high 
school, elementary school, etc.), 
with small training and experience 
gaps between them. The North 
Carolina law provides a type of 
certificate for each type of work. 


(b) The certificate law of Indiana has 
stressed the idea of specialization 
more than that of any other state. 
Most of the best school men in 
Indiana think that the law must be 
changed and made more flexible. 
The State Board of Education of 
Indiana has set up standards by 
which institutions must be governed 
if they expect their courses to be 
accepted for credit toward certifi- 
cates. 


(c) Only those certificates of Indiana, 
North Carolina and Maryland re- 
quiring college graduation can be 
advanced to life certificates. 


4. In the Chicago city schools, the 
applicant must present credentials to show 
that he has studied the subject in college. 
He must pass an examination to show that 
he knows the subject-matter and the 
methods of teaching it to others. In all 
cases he must have at least a bachelor’s 
degree. 


5. Allstates in the United States should 

adopt a certification program that includes 
the best philosophy and practice in the 
country. All teachers that can measure 
up to this program should be paid the 
standard salary. Provision can be made 
for those who cannot measure up to the 
requirements. . 
_ 6. The State superintendent of public 
instruction should be an educational states- 
man. He should be chosen in the same way 
that the best city superintendents are 
selected and should hold his office as long 
as he is successful. 





To Superintendents and 
Principals-~A Request 


In recommending private business schools to your graduates 
have before you a list of schools accredited by this Association, 
They are dependable and thorough—leaders in their various 
communities, Address nearest office for boo! 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 

ScHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Noe 
BieSmblem 
; Bilicient School Jamestown, N. Y. 
It pays to attend @ school accredited by the N. A. A.C. S. 








7. All certificates should be issued by a 
department of certification which would be 
under the direction of an expert in this field. 
All examination questions should be made 
out and sent out by this department. The 
answers to such questions should be graded 
by this department. 

8. Most school authorities are agreed 
that a standard salary schedule should 
accompany a standard certification pro- 
gram. 

9. Types of certificates recommended. 

(a) Elementary certificates should be 
divided into primary, intermediate 
and upper grades. The candidate 
should be required to be a graduate 
of normal school or junior college 
with special emphasis upon the 
special field. This certificate should 
become a life certificate after three 
years of successful teaching and the 
completion of two years of addi- 
tional college work. 

(b) High school certificates should be 
issued to candidates who have com- 
pleted the work for their B.A. 
degree. These people should be 
required to have twenty-four semes- 
ter hours in a major subject and 
eighteen semester hours in two 
closely allied minor subjects. This 
certificate should become a life 
certificate after three years of suc- 
cessful teaching and the completion 
of the master’s degree. 

(c) Principal’s certificates should be 
issued to highly successful teachers 
who show research, organization, 
and executive ability. The lowest 
scholastic rank for this certificate 
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should be the master’s degree. It 
should be given for life only to those 
who have succeeded in the work and 
have pushed on and finished their 
work for the doctor’s degree. 


{d) Superintendents’ certificates should 
be issued to the most successful 
principals who have shown con- 
siderable business ability. The 
least qualifications for the certifi- 
cate should be the doctor’s degree. 
It should become a life certificate 
only when the holder is recognized 
as an educational leader of excep- 
tional merit. 

(e) The state superintendent, all as- 
sistant state superintendents and 
heads of departments should be 
required to hold a special certificate 
to qualify them for their work. 
These certificates should show that 
they are experts in their respective 
fields. The least qualification in 
each case should be the Pu. D. 
degree. Successful experience as a 


teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent should be required. 


The same kind of qualifications should 
be required of all teachers, deans, and 
presidents of state colleges and universities. 





LESSON ASSIGNMENTS 


Horace McMurtry, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


The first requisite of a good assignment 
is that it shall be interesting. An assign- 
ment which lacks in interest furnishes no 
motive for the child to work. 

The assignment must be clear, that js, 
the child must understand what he is to do, 
Laying out a certain amount of subject- 
matter to be learned without specific 
directions for learning it is indefinite and 
should not be practiced. 

Definite goals should be set up and moti- 
vating factors used to stimulate the child 
to action. 

The assignment should not be so difficult 
that the child will become lost in its 
preparation; neither should it be so long 
that interest will be lost before the desired 
goal is reached. 

In all assignments the individual child 
should be kept in mind of the teacher. No 
two children have the same home environ- 
ment, their time for preparation varies and 
their interests are not the same. 


In making an assignment there are 
certain devices which the child’s attention 
must be called to and explanations as to 
their use given, for example, in the assign- 
ment of a geography lesson if maps, globes 
and outside reference material are to be 
used, the child must be given specific 
directions as to what he is to do with them. 

If all the children of a class are given one 
specific task to do there will be no incentive 
for development of orginality; therefore 
the assignment should be specific enough 
to include everyone and broad enough to 
meet the capacity of the best students. 

An assignment must have unity, there 
must be one central problem to which all 
minor problems point. This unity is 
lacking if the child is asked to get the facts 
in a certain number of pages in his text 
book. The major and minor problems 
must be called to his attention. 


In order to make a good assignment the 
teacher must make the necessary prepara- 
tion ahead of time, she must have a definite 
aim in mind, she must know what is in the 
material she is assigning and the devices 
necessary for the mastering of the material 
and above all she must know the individual 
child who is receiving the assignment. 
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One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


HONOR ROLL 


Membership dues have been received for one hundred per cent of the teachersemployed in the following 
schools, representing county, city and graded systems: 
All schools remitting membership dues for one hundred per cent of the teachers employed will be 


published in the JOURNAL each month under the caption, “One Hundred Per Cent Schools.” 


An attractive 


Portificate issued by the Association will be mailed to all who enroll their teachers on one hundred per cent 
basis. Superintendents and principals are urged to redeem pledges as soon as convenient by forwarding 


to the Secretary’s office the annual dues. 


County Superintendent 
MaROOIR ais see oreo re ais os iaieietnns Sease sate S. B. Godbey 
CE the cc Da Re Oe ar Ewing Wilson 
a oer errr. W. M. Totty 
RBNCET g 5:0: s'0.n)0's o vin/eleitieisiereieeiaiaieiers G. Louis Hume 
BeaN ed iets cts ences oboe se nese evarsseneenats V. W. Wallis 
PAMBGIN Gt nist Nee din ies winiee gis eStore ene W. S. Clarke 
DEN ce orire save rave sidys Sse! ate Cae SO W. T. McClain 
MNAIBHAN D sis-cccleia ets Aisie- ses aw neawsrere Roy Chumbler 
ETRE OS et een oe Orie P. Gruelle 
THIET BOM 0:6: 85 556) ole Sys 6 o/d'4/5Gis aatousioeats J. H. Shely 
BORNE 0 saya is teal aieleri re Tasdieveeuk Harry F. Monahon 
Mae MAAT 5s gc sa avs tare acai ols aieees eles reie N. J. Parsons 
CTC IR oo s5isis aie Secs Sow says axe NaS N. O. Kimbler 
AUT a oysters ad hota as @lwtwavercunt's uererslaheaie Noah Loy 
COIS Sa ee eee C. H. Gentry 
Gs se cersarssasvesereress Clyde D. Lester 
CSAMINE. 2.2.02... cece eee eee H. C. Burnette 

BMCRB wi cho Sidia aidart a adaaiehiare Masons J. W. Snyder 
| ae cece eee tes er erence Anna L. Bertram 
MADR goss ss estos x ysis atone cow aan aearaia ake D. Y. Dunn 
CATT rr cee nee Robert E. Traylor 
REAMPDGU isd sree cine eae seems J. W. Reiley 
PIAMIOON <3.) oeivnsccieeesheaeeaaes Lelia J. Harris 
COT Se en eer R. N. Beauchamp 
BU UIANN eg Soxsslciat ga cas) 0 asl ed etaveeeeamoteees T. M. Lewis 
|S EV re rir Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
MA QRSTG ssi 20 sors. wig, sine iecalaie ee Sabee eens B. D. Nisbet 
CCE DE ea oe H. W. Peters 
OLE erent sneer nse J. W. Selph 
Oa eer Mrs. Clara A. Chapman 
MR UEEARIOIA e553 d53)0.c%e 56 aus ie vi Seer eee ote varaes J. A. Payne 
POUL sists oo. s oa ecw @ ewes Mrs. in H. Greene 
PADSICOCIE yo kelovasc dial ratea's init ete oto Ses osceeenae Glover 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Brooksville Public Schools...... Garrett R. Harrod 
Corbin City Schools. .......000 G. W. Campbell 
Corydon Public 

DCNOGIG <6 cs.cie.c%ewiss Captain Chas. H. Hardesty 
Frankfort City Schools............. J. W. Ireland 
Mt. Sterling City Schools............. H. A. Babb 
Morganfield City Schools.............. T. O. Hall 
Henland ‘City ScHOOIS.. os a.6:6 o55:< <0 se'0 « J. D. Falls 
Prestonsburg Public Schools...... Ishmael Triplett 
Morton Junior High School, 

GRIN QEON 5 5.05 1 250: stne see's N. Isabel Schmidt 
Burnside Graded School.......... Walter F. Coop 
Ferguson Graded School, 

DOM AIBC is ie is'sscets we vars orale vecsiaeiers V. D. Roberts 
Emmet Field School, 

MONA eo oii x els. St Sie Nora Wellenvoss 
Isaac Shelby School, 

| EOF 7 | a aera a Mary E. McClure 


Henry Clay School, 
MUOMMB MAME veers, sie sie is tiie eS Marian Curry 


Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Beechmont School, 

OUI VINO s 5:5 0: 5'na'ei0/'s Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
George R. Clark School, 

QUIS VEG sas 0.5 annie siavaiere nese Mrs. Anna Krieger 
George D. Prentice School, 

EE GUIS INC a 56s. aie's, Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Monsarrat School, Louisville...... Robert B. Clem 
Southern Junior High School, 

ROWSVINC 6 0:6:6 5606 se Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Western Junior High School, 

MOUS VING cai sccesresic eae Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

MC OUIBMING 5-50 crave. 0 oly aes Lizzie C. Anstatt 
Parkland School, Louisville........ Anna M. Bligh 
Salisbury School, Louisville............. R. J. Bell 
Highland Junior High School, 

GIBB E cd oo 8 5 aio nas stewie Eva T. Mason 
James Russell Lowell School, 

MOOS e765 acaressdeaiecnreres ea Ada G. Bache 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville........ Nora Kelley 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... W. F. Coslow 


Gavin H. Cochran School, Louisville. .Lucy Spurgin 
George W. Morris School, Louisville.............. 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville... .Anne Grunder 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 


ONG ENN ooo 5s ahs callsvaranore sais Adelaide Seekamp 
Childrens’ Free Hospital Class, 

LEOUIGVINO ee ccciaheaieacetes Mrs. Frances Gates 
Oakdale School, Louisville........ Minne L. Burks 
Emma Dolfinger School, 

LOWBVINe. ....5.5.0.5:<.52 Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
John Marshall School, 

HOUIBVING siiifeesciieeireesaeeree Glenn Kendal} 
Theodore Roosevelt School, 

| Bo) 171 ae Blanche Lindley 
George Washington School, 

| Brot aS | (er ee Verna A. Phillips 
John H. Heywood School, 

OMIM Ciel 6a: aseis. aioe acerensaiecacd Elma Kohnhorst 
Owensboro City Schools.............. J. L. Foust 
Memorial Consolidated High School, 

MTR VIS 6 660555 sso score eiere- a.s'e-016,bi0i B. J. White 
Somerset City Schools............. P. H. Hopkins 
Clinton County High School, 

PSA a a ANS oy aaass E. H. Ashbrook 
Haram City. SCHOOIS c. i.:<ics)0siaiecee Siesis Paul Meeks 
West Point Public Schools......... Davis S. Fields 
Middlesboro City Schools.......... J. W. Bradner 


Irvington Graded and High School.....G. S. Ditto 
Hodgenville Graded and High School, Fred E. Conn 
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Cities and Gradz Schools Superintendent 
Margaret Merker School, 
Joo eee see Mamie Drewry 


Hardin Graded and High School...... Junius Lewis 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville. ...Evelyn Wells 
Shawnee Junior High School, 


LS Se eres - Nata Lee Woodruff 
Glendale Public Schools............ J. M. F. Hays 
Livingston County High School, 

PRISHANID, os... ewes 2 J. Preston Dabney 
Calhoun Public Schools........... John R. Cooper 
Pineville City Schools............:. W. M. Wilson 
Russellville City Schools............. C. T. Canon 


Soldier Graded and High School ..Claude M. Hood 
Jacob Addition School, Louisville... . Jewel Drewry 
St. Anne Convent, 


Melbourne. ..... Sister Celeste Marie C. D..P. 
Barret Manual Training High School, 

REMI 5c 5 os Sis. ww hs este J. E. Beck 
Ashland City Schools...............- J. D. Falls 
Cowan School, Ewing............. Nettie McCarty 
St, Frances Academy, 

Owensboro........ Sister Rose Mary Newman 
Pall Springs School... . .. 2... 2025054 G. T. Catron 
Moransburg Consolidated School, 

BERNIE ok ccacsninw nivir 2458 J. Paul Cooper 
Ravenna School... .......6.0+. E. L. Swetnam 


Grayson Street School, Louisville... . Lillian Logan 
Louisville Male High School..... J. B. Carpenter 
Cynthiana City Schools ............ W. E. Lawson 
Carrollton City Schools............ Paul B. Boyd 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville..Lydia Reibert 
Western High School, Louisville....Anna Voegtle 
Verona Graded and High School. ..Ira L. Harrison 


EiewAbINE SCHOOL. . ..< . 02 ssc se B. H. Crowe 
Elizabethtown Public Schools........ C. E. Martin 
STEEN Gc oie a sane a cls Wiss wie Siok Ray Ladd 
Leitchfield Graded and High 

SOLES SR eee Allen Puterbaugh 


Wickliffe Consolidated School. ...Woodfin Hutson 


Jenkins Graded Schools.............. C. V. Snapp 
Brandeis School, Louisville... . . Jennie T. Summers 
Lancaster tte School... ........... E. B. Lanter 
Woodleigh Consolidated School... .. Geo. L. Evans 
Forkland Consolidated School........ F. E. Orman 
Alvan Drew School............Thos. R. Woodford 
Mayslick Consolidated School ...... G. H. England 


MEMBERSHIP PLEDGES 


The following pledges of enrollment on 100 per 
cent basis have been received since last issue of the 
JOURNAL: 


St. Anne High School........ Sister Celeste Marie 
Crescent Springs School............ J. A. Caywood 
Campbellsburg School.......... J. Arthur Mitchell 
Broadhead Grade School....... Elizabeth Simpson 
Bloomfield Grade School......:... J. J. Jewell, Jr. 


Bedford Graded School and Trimble 

County High School.......... C. A. Hollowell 
Horse Cave Schools............... V. L. Christian 
Shepherdsville School....... Mary Jane Brownfield 
Ne Clyde E. Vincent 


RUNNING aioe co aieies nis asses ot Grover Gregory 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
Easy operation—long 
life—correct ventilation— 
the control of light to pre- 
vent glare—these features 
make the quarter century 
tested Draper Window 
Shades specially adaptable 
for schools—and preferred 
by school boards every- 
where. For illustrated 
catalog address Dept. K. 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Dept. K, Spiceland, Ind. 


Distributed by the Central Schos! 
Supply Ce., Louisville, Ky. 





Patented 














CHILDREN’S READING TASTES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS IMPROVED 
BY CO-OPERATION 


It has been demonstrated in Massachu- 
setts that when public libraries and schools 
work together in cultivating good reading 
habits among children better results are 
obtained than is possible without such 
co-operation. This is brought out in a 
survey showing that children living in 
towns in which such co-operation obtains 
read better books and .fewer pernicious 
magazines than children living in other 
towns. The purpose of the survey which 
was made by the Advisory Council on 
Crime Prevention was to show ways in 
which 14,000 children living in forty cities 
and towns spend their leisure time. The 
results relative to the questions on reading 
are given in one of the late annual reports 
of the division of public libraries of the 
state department of education. 


Among the ways in which public libraries 
and schools are co-operating is by stimulat- 
ing the reading of books from a list prepared 
by the division of public libraries of the 
state department of education. As an 
incentive to reading books from this list the 
department of education offers rewards in 
the form of certificates for reading certain 
specified numbers of books. The plan was 
initiated about eight years ago for the 
purpose of stimulating children of small 
towns and rural communities to read 
children’s classics. Data available show 
that the number of certificates issued has 
increased from about 10,000 in 1925 to over 
21,000 in 1927. 
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Book Reviews 


TWELVE ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 


STUDY AND PRODUCTION, By S. 
Marion TUCKER; published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 317 
pages. 

This book contains not only twe!ve 
one-act plays as indicated in its title, but 
considerable information on the place of 
drama in col.eges and schools, the one-act 
play in literature, and the production of 
the play. It is useful and should stimu- 
late dramatic production in schools. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL, By PauL 
R. Mort; published by the American Book 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1928; 383 
pages. 

This book should be read by the great 
majority of teachers in this country. Too 
few of us who teach understand the prob- 
lems of the individual pupil. One cannot 
read this book and fail to have a better 
understanding of the methods of handling 
each child who comes to school to be 
taught. Doctor Mort has given to Ameri- 


| can teachers a helpful book. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, By 
EpitH P. SHEPHERD; published by Rand 
McNally and Company, Chicago, 1927; 
209 pages. 


This is a revised edition of this useful 
little book which was first published in 
1921. It is full of interesting and useful 
information that all children should possess. 


THE PROCESS OF HUMAN BEHAV. 
IOR, By MANDEL SHERMAN AND IRENE 
Case SHERMAN; published by W. W. 
Norton & Company, New York, 1929; 
227 pages. Price $3.00. 


This book tells the story of the process 
of human behavior from the beginning of 
behavior in one-celled animals‘ to the 
development of human personality. Itisa 
book in which the scientist shares his learn- 
ing and experiences with the reader who 
wants to obtain his facts at first hand. 
The materials that from the basis of this 


book are the results of studies of infants 
in hospitals and in clinics, and the study 
of children in nursery schools and in 
the behavior clinic for children of all ages. 
This book should be of interest to teachers 
and students of education generally, as 
well as to parents and child study groups. 


CHINA, By Harry A. FRANCH; pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Danville, New York; 256 pages. 


This is a geographical reader, and is 
planned to give boys and girls a clear idea 
of just what life is to their neighbors of this 
old civilization. It is amply illustrated, 
largely from the photographs of the author. 
The material in this book is based on 
actual fact, making it a valuable supp!e- 
mental reader. 


HOW THE OLD },WORLD FOUND 
THE NEW, By Eunice FuLLER BARNARD 
AND LiDA LEE FALL; published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; 251 pages. 
Price $0.88. 


This is a volume of conventiona! history 
tales for children. It contains such inter- 
esting stories as “‘How Marco Polo Went 
to China,” ‘‘A Weaver’s Son Finds a New 
World,” “Four Bold Captains on North 
America’s Coast,’ ‘Unlocking Spain’s 
Treasure Houses,’”’ “The Land of the 
Humpbacked Cows,” and others. It is a 
book that will delight and benefit the 
children who read it. 


LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, Book III, By Emma 
MILLER BOLENIUS with drawings by 
MABEL BETSEY HILL; published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1928 750 pages. 
Price $1.50. 


This book was planned for the ninth 
grade. It contains a selection of contents 
to meet the interests, aptitudes, capacities 
and needs of pupiis in this grade and to lay 
the foundation of successful high school 
reading. It is an excellent book for the 


last year of junior high or the first year 
of a four-year high school English program. 
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THE MAGIC REALM OF THE ARTS, 
By Henry TURNER BAILEY; published by 
the School Arts Magazine, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


The book deals with the most important 
social problem facing the United States 
today—‘‘What Shall We Do With Our 
Leisure?” The answer to this question 
is in the hands of our teachers. Dr. Bailey 
has written this book to help them. He 
draws the picture of a city entered by 
twelve gates—Biography, Philosophy, 
Belles Lettres, Fiction, Religion, Nature 
Study, Music, Poetry, Drama, Architec- 
ture, Sculpture and Painting. The man 
or woman who enters “The Magic Realm’”’ 
through one of these gates is a better 
citizen and worker. In these days, when 
we are rushing ahead even faster than ever, 
there must be some balance-wheel—some 
counteraction which can be built up in our 
leisure hours. This book can be read in 
about one hour, and it will be a profitable 
hour to all who read it. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERA- 


TURE, Book One, By WILLIAM H. ELson, 

CHRISTINE M. Keck AND Mary H. 

Burris; published by Scott, Foresman and 

— Chicago, 1919 and 1928. Price 
1.40. 


This is a revised edition of the Literature 
and Life series and contains ninety new 
selections, chiefly by contemporary writers, 
although the time-tested classics still 
occupy the place they deserve. In this new 
edition will also be found an extensive and 
useful plan for home and library reading. 
The old edition is still popular so it is 
reasonable to assume the new edition will 
be even more widely used than the old. 


NEW PLAYS FOR EVERY DAY THE 
SCHOOL CELEBRATES, By Minnie A. 
NIEMEIR; published by Noble and Noble, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


This book contains plays adapted to the 
limitations of school performances and 
the age and interest of children in the 
elementary schools. No elaborate stage 
settings are necessary. Children like to 
act, and the author has attempted to 
provide through these piays the kind of 
training they need most. 


PROBLEMS IN TEACHER TRAIN. 
ING, Volume IV. Proceedings of the 1929 
spring conference conducted by the normal 
school and teachers college section of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education; distributed by the 
New York University Press Book, 
Washington Square East, New York City, 


As the volume indicates, this is the fourth 
conference on teacher training sponsored 
by New York University. This !ast con. 
ference had as its control theme ‘‘co-opera- 
tion.” An’effort was made to have the 
group better understand the problems of 
the secondary school that prepares young 
people for entrance into the teachers 
colleges; the selective process necessary 
to insure the proper type of student in the 
teachers college; the prob!ems of providing 
proper professional growth for the graduate 
of the teacher-training institution; and the 
best means of supplying to the teacher- 
training institution information concerning 
the strength and weakness of their gradu- 
ates. 


The papers in this volume are most 
excellent. A copy of the report should be 
in every teachers college library. It has 
so much of value in it that it should be read 
widely and carefully, and should form the 
basis of faculty study and faculty discussion 
in those institutions that were not repre- 
sented at the conference. 


BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES, By R. 
G. SMALLEN; published by Globe Publishing 
Conipany, New York, 1929; 131 pages. 
Price $0.67. 


This little book of exercises meets the 
requirements for first year bookkeeping as 
offered in the best public and private 
school. There are drill exercises on each 
topic to be covered. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, By 
RicHARD ELwoop DopGE AND EARL 
Emmet LACLEy; published by Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company, Chicago, 1927. 


This book is developed from the psycho- 
logical point of view. It is interestingly 
written, admirably illustrated, and makes a 
strong appeal to the pupil. It is a splendid 
type of textbook in its field. 
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